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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE CAMPBELL CYLINDER PRESSES. 


HE general form of printing machine coming under 
the title ‘‘cylinder press,’’ in which a flat type- 
surface or form is secured to a reciprocating bed, and the 
impression effected by a cylindrical surface moving in 
unison with the reciprocating form during the non-printing 
stroke of the bed, has appeared in a multitudinous variety. 
As is generally true, however, of mechanical devices where 
they permit of being so greatly varied to produce a given 
result, a very large proportion of what have appeared under 
the name of ‘‘cylinder presses’’ have, when subjected to 
the exigencies of practice, proved to have very little value, 
and most of them have successively become obsolete. 


| 

| that they are principally confined to two, namely, the 
Napier press and the stop-cylinder machine. The former 

was the pioneer in this country; and, aside from some 


° 
of the cheap forms of country newspaper presses, is almost 


There is probably not a single one of the hundreds of | 


different designs of cylinder press in existence which is 
not entirely capable of printing upon a sheet of paper up 
to the standard of quality for which the given machine 
was intended. When, however, such considerations enter 
the problem as speed, easy and smooth reversal of the 
reciprocating parts, facility for properly feeding the sheets, 
the delivery of the sheets from the machine in a desirable 
place and in proper condition, necessary rigidity of parts 
resisting the impression strains, accurate register of the 
sheets, proper inking of the forms, facility for access to 


THE “OLD RELIABLE COUNTRY CAMPBELL,” AS BUILT OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY AGO 


the various parts of the machine for preparation, ‘‘ making 
ready’’ and manipulation, generally, wearing qualities, and 
many other factors which are involved in the production 
of a practical and successful machine of this kind, it will 
be readily understood wiy it is that a great majority of 
cylinder presses in use today are found to be constructed 
upon either one of a very few principal generic plans ; and 


rTHE NEW AND IMPROVED BOX-FRAME * COUNTRY’? CAMPBELL PRESS, 
exclusively adopted in typographic machines of all makers 
in this country, the Campbell Company being one of the 
few exceptions. 

The stop-cylinder machine, which is more largely 
used in Europe for all purposes, is exclusively adopted 
here by all makers, except the Campbell Company, for 
lithographic purposes, and in a very small proportion it is 
resorted to for the finer grades of typographic printing. 

The Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany have never built either a stop-cylinder or a Napier 
machine, claiming that there were defects in both which 
could be remedied. ‘They also claim that in only two of 
their present styles of presses have they made use of even 
that modification of the Napier device originated by A. B. 
Taylor; and this has, in both cases, been still further 
modified by them. 


different varieties, in which the impression-cylinder makes 


The Napier machine is built in three 


respectively one, two, and three revolutions, to each double 
excursion of the type-bed or each sheet printed—the 
double-cylinder machine coming under the last head. 
The one-revolution Napier machine is commonly known 
as the drum-cylinder press, for the reason that its con- 
struction involved a very large proportionate diameter of 
impression-cylinder ; the two-revolution Napier machine 





is more generally used for book printing, and the three- 
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revolution and double-cylinder, for newspaper and inferior 
grades of work where speed is of more consequence than 
the character and finish of the printing. 

In describing the machines built by the Campbell 
Company, we go back to about 1858, when its founder 
conceived his first departure from the then universally 
used Napier press. In this machine (shown in the cuts, 
page 577), as then, and as now built and improved, he 
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method of adapting the form-rollers to the form and vibra- 
tor, by a single adjustment, and the double-inking device, 
in which there is a complete set of two-roller inking appar- 
atus on each side of the cylinder, and which permit of the 
form rollers rolling the form from opposite ends twice for 
every impression. The machine embodying the foregoing 
features is shown in cut at bottom of this page, and is 
known as the Campbell two-revolution book press. This 





produced a one-revolution press, with a much smaller 





CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION INTERMEDIATE 
impression-cylinder, for a given size of machine, than was 

possible in the Napier design, by providing for a quick 

return of the bed on the non-printing stroke. Designing 

this also for a machine to run by hand, he, by the same 

device, effected an equalization of the power required to 

operate it on the printing and non-printing strokes. The 

principle of the bed-and-cylinder motion of this machine 

also included operative gearing, which constituted a con- 

tinuous train from the first driver to the last driven member, 

a feature which dispensed with all contrivances for com- 

pensating for lost motion due to the ordinary wear of the 

parts, and insured perfection of register between cylinder 

and form, no matter what was the age of the machine or 

the amount of wear it was subjected to. There have been 
so large a number of these machines built and now in 
use as to entitle it, with the Napier and _ stop-cylinder 
machines, to rank among the generic types of the cylinder 
printing press. 

The two-revolution machine of this company is quite 
as original a departure from the Napier press of the same 
class as the one-revolution, just described. In this machine 
the Napier movement was supplanted by a bed-rack sliding 
vertically in guides attached to the bed, thus dispensing 
with the vibrating pinion shaft, beveled rack, and universal 
joint in the Napier scheme. Incorporated with these 
changes were several other distinctive features peculiar to 
the Campbell two-revolution machines, which have probably 
contributed as much to their general acceptability as the 
bed motion. The principal of these features consist in 
the delivery of the sheet from the top and front of the 
cylinder, with the dry, or unprinted side next to the fly- 
fingers, avoiding all smutting of the work, and leaving the 
back of the press free for manipulation upon the form ; the 





class of machine is, however, varied by the makers as to 
inking apparatus, and method 
of delivery of the sheet to suit 
the various purposes to which 
the two-revolution machine 
may be best applied. 

Herewith is also shown an 
adaptation of the Campbell 
two-revolution clean delivery 
and roller-setting devices to 
a modification of the Taylor 
bed-movement, in which the 
oscillating-shaft gear is made 
to follow the rise and fall of 
the cylinder, inseparable from 
the two-revolution scheme, by 
placing the yoke trunnions of 
PRESS. the vibrating shaft out of the 

center of oscillation of the 
| pinion gear, causing this gear to rise and fall with a larger 
| gear on the cylinder shaft. This press is intended, as 
an adaptation of the two-revolution type, for newspapers, 
posters, and similar classes of printing. 

Still another adaptation of the two-revolution principle 
is shown on page 579, in which is incorporated another 
modification of the Taylor bed-movement. In_ this 
machine the vibrating shaft is placed vertically, and the 
beveled rack secured directly to the under surface of the 
type bed; the hanging of it a sufficient distance below the 








CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION BOOK PRESS. 


bed for the passage of the rack pinion over it, being dis- 
pensed with, and the power to propel the bed being more 
directly applied than in the regular Napier or Taylor move- 
This machine is designed for high speeds, and is 
It is generally known as their 


ments. 
built only in small sizes. 
two-revolution pony press, or jobber. 

Since the production of the above machine, the Camp- 
bell Company have produced another distinctive type or 
class of presses, designed principally to supplant the stop- 











cylinder. This class of machine is built upon the oscil- 
lating cylinder principle, the bed being reciprocated by 
some form of crank-motion, in which, as in the stop- 
cylinder machine, all necessity for absorbing the momentum 
of the reciprocating parts by buffer springs is obviated. 


CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PONY. 


The general plan of imparting the desired motion to the 
bed and cylinder, peculiar to the oscillating press, is the 
simplest of any known, and it offers a great many advan- 
tages in the way of speed, quietness and smoothness of 
operation, simplicity of parts, and good wearing qualities ; 
and, but for the obstacles encountered in feeding and 
delivering the sheets, inking the form, etc., which the 
Campbell Company now seem to have overcome in this 
type of machine, it would appear as if this general principle 
for a cylinder press bed and cylinder movement should 
long ago have been more generally resorted to. 

The first Campbell machine in which this principle was 
embodied, was their lithographic press, in which the cylin- 
der bears the same proportion to the size of form or stone 
as that of the three-revolution Napier press. They claim 
that the small cylinder is a very desirable achievement in 
the lithographic press, and that sharper, cleaner work can 
be produced by its means, with much less total pressure 
between the stone and the cylinder than when the cylinder 
is of larger diameter. The application of the oscillating 


CAMPBELL LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


cylinder principle eliminates the features in the stop- 
cylinder press which are well understood to limit its speed, 
and reduces all those elements in the machine which are 
subjected to great strains, to their simplest form. The 
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Campbell Company claim that nearly all kinds of litho- 
graphic printing can be best done at high speeds, and that 
the construction of their machine so as to admit of higher 
speed, permits of better work and a larger quantity of it in 
a given time. The rate at which such printing can be 
done, and particularly all those kinds which require accu- 
rate register, is, of course, limited by the ability of the 
feeder to place the sheets properly and certainly to the 
guides; and the design of this machine is intended to allow 
a greater fraction of an entire evolution of the machine 
within which feeding may be done, than in the stop- 
cylinder, so that its other high-speed qualities may be made 
available. This machine is shown in cut on this page. 

In pursuance of the oscillating-cylinder scheme of press, 
this company have recently produced a machine for country 
newspaper and job offices, which they call their Oscillating 
Country Press, and this design seems to have reduced the 
cylinder press to its simplest possible form. The machine 
is seen in the cut represented below. 

The cylinder is oscillated by a simple adaptation of 
crank, and it in turn is secured to, and reciprocates, the 
bed. ‘The sheet is taken at the under side of the cylinder, 
bringing the feed-board low and accessible, and is delivered 
tail first upon an ordinary fly, during the return oscillation 
of the cylinder, with the dry or unprinted side in contact, 


as in the two-revolution: presses. ‘The raising and lower- 


CAMPBELL COUNTRY OSCILLATING PRESS. 

ing of the cylinder is effected by the oscillation of eccen- 
tric journal boxes, and the points named about include the 
entire mechanism of the press. ‘The Campbell Company 
are prosecuting the oscillating-cylinder scheme into other 
classes of typographic presses, and intend to produce an 
entire series of them. 


Wiitten for THE INLAND PrinTER. 
IF NOT ARBITRATION —WHAT ? 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


S long as labor is jealous of its rights and money of its 
A power — that is, until the end of time—there will be 
disagreement and antagonism. ‘The age is one of great 
freedom of thought, latitude of expression and positive 
demands. Mankind has evolved toa higher plane and a 
broader discrimination, has become more and more icono- 
clastic in everything, and scornfully breaks and tramples 
under foot both physical and mental shackles. The 
days of procrustean dictation have passed. There are 
two factors to every undertaking, and a just and rational 
basis, a clearer understanding, a more concise ‘bill 
of rights,’’ as well as one conciliatory, is demanded. 
One-sided arguments and passionate declarations and 
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requirements on the one side, and stubborn refusals upon 
the other, have had their day. 

The question, narrowed down and stripped of verbiage, 
is simply this: When Labor and Capital cannot adjust 
thetr differences, who ts to decide ? 

It has been demonstrated to the minds of all unpre- 
judiced and thinking men that some court of appeal is 
absolutely required, whose decision shall be unbiased and 
final. Hot-headed partisanship and grasping monopoly 
rarely, if ever, come to terms. ‘There is far too much of 
the leaven of self-interest and greed of gain, not to per- 
meate and destroy fairness and wise discrimination. The 
influence of the old, semi-savage law that ‘‘ those should 
take who have the power, and those should keep who can,”’ 
has not entirely died out, and labor has yet to plead for 
justice and look sharply for the means of subsistence. 

There is ‘fan easy eclecticism that adopts all forms 
with equal facility,’’ and is content to drift with the tide, 
unseeking for anything better. There are others who are 
ever ready to flaunt the red flag in the face of some already 
infuriated bull, sacrifice not only their own manhood but 
drag others down with them to the lowest level, and the 
most loathsome and disgraceful surroundings. With 
neither of these classes, do we desire to associate or argue. 
For the first, as Balzac strongly puts it, ‘‘our powers 
are quickened by the necessity of upholding some being 
feebler than ourselves,’? and the second we leave to 
the mills of justice, that though slow they may be in the 
grinding will in the end grind exceeding small. 

It is to dispassionate, cool-tempered, clear-headed, 
honest, soundly reasoning men, men educated above super- 
stition, and gifted with wise discrimination, we would talk ; 
a jury that cannot be awed by power or bribed by gain ; 
judges who look deeper than the surface, and have the 
good of their fellows, their country and the whole world at 
heart. 

Even the most casual looking over the events of the 
last year will give an insight into the attitude assumed by 
labor and capital; will demonstrate forcibly the necessity 
of some power sufficiently potent to settle disputes, adjust 
misunderstandings, define positions, mark out a line of 
action, pour oil upon the troubled waters, and remove 
stumbling blocks from the pathway of the future. 

Can such a court of final resort be established and 
sustained? We unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative, 
and its name will be ARBITRATION, 

But we are told it has been tried and failed, signally 
failed according to the view held by many whose opinion 
is entitled to respect; that it has been tested and found 
wanting. Has it? No machinery moves smooth at the 
first trial. ‘There is always jar and roughness. It requires 
the tightening of screws, the adjustment of levers, a drop 
of oil here and there, less friction of the journals, a general 
leveling up, the change of a pulley, the shortening of a 
belt, before even the most carefully constructed Hoe, 
Cottrell, Potter—the list is almost endless—can do their 
swiftest and best work — work practically perfect. And so 
it is with the machinery of mind. Failure will precede 
success, the road to it is marked by disappointments and 
hedged with discouragements. But the height can be 
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reached, and human intellect and resolution have never 
yet been baffled, and courage has never faitered when 
called upon by humanity, right and the ever-living princi- 
ples of equity. at justitia, ruat calum is something 
more than merely high-sounding words, and the clamor 
and threats of the idle, depraved and communistic may 
safely be looked upon as harmless thunderbolts of breath. 

It is true, arbitration has been tried in a measure, not as 
it deserves, not as it will be, and thus far with good results, 
and clearly proving what it can accomplish when the 
modus operand is better understood and more perfected. 
Until the present time, as between ‘‘ the high contracting 
parties ’’ of muscle, skilled labor and gold, it has been 
little more than an experiment. Strenuous for the preser- 
vation of rights, real and imaginary, there has been great 
difficulty in elucidating vexed problems, soothing jealousy, 
deciding what shall be a satisfactory guid pro quo, and 
making each, not only understand, but admit the standing 
and importance of the other. And against any amicable 
adjustment, dangerous and inflammatory influences have 
been at work undermining the foundations of society, and 
threatening extermination by the most powerful of explos- 
ives. The natural outgrowth of this was over-sensitiveness, 
astubborn clinging to propositions often questionable, and 
a firm determination to defend avowed principles right or 
wrong. 

With passions cooled, with better feeling existing, with 
clearer insight into what is best, with the fate of anarchists 
and followers of the demolishing and murderous red flag of 
the commune-socialists fixed beyond question by the strong 
arm of the law; with the certainty enforced that employer 
and employé must give up some of their boasted rights and 
privileges, arbitration will become an easy matter. 

Already many of the difficulties have been swept away. 

ach party has learned, and in many instances by the most 
bitter of experience and loss that cannot be estimated by 
dollars and cents, that there is a point beyond which they 
cannot pass without calling into action a power greater 
than both—that of public opinion, emphasized by state 
and national edicts. ‘This is not to be trifled with when 
aroused, and, though long suffering, is bitter in its require- 
ments of restitution, if driven to extremity. 

Why arbitration should be opposed, if justice and equity 
are the ends desired to be gained, is very difficult to com- 
Neither are uncertain qualities or abstract 
propositions. They are unquestionably plain, fixed and 
doing harm to none. But if these are not the results 
sought, if the policy is to overreach, to get something for 
nothing on the one hand, and to crush into serfs upon the 
other, the reason of objection is clear, and detestable as 


prehend. 


obvious. 

Toa jury of ‘‘ twelve good and lawful men”’ are willingly 
intrusted decisions affecting life, liberty and property ; to 
the bench the obscure and perplexing questions of law and 
jurisprudence, and the result is undisputed. Are not others, 
outside of courts and unclothed with judicial ermine, 
equally fair-minded, intelligent and honest? For one, I 
would be very loath to admit that in the craft second to 
none, and having interwoven in its history so many chil- 
dren of honor, souls of fire and names of fame, there are 
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not as many good men and true as can be found in any 
other class of the millions of mankind, and this is no idle 
boast. Call the roll of the centuries and see if from any 
other craft, art or profession better, braver, more sterling 
in reputation, more learned and brighter in chivalry, will 
answer. Call the roll and philosopher, poet, statesman, 
scholar, scientist and teachers in Israei will step forward, 
and ‘‘ the art’’ be honored as it honors them. And this 
being the case, a man unwilling to be judged by his 
peers is unworthy of sympathy, and but little entitled 
to respect. 

The word ‘‘ arbitration ’’ is full of meaning and possi- 
bilities. It isto decide and determine, but not until all the 
facts, figures and circumstances bearing upon the question 
It is a recognized mode 


, 


at issue, are known and weighed. 
of procedure between great governments, and in the most 
intricate questions of international law and public polity. 
Why, then, not as between members of a guild of working 
brothers and employer, and zz extenso, between capital 
and labor? We fail to conceive of any more fair, honor- 
able or rational method, any that would more speedily, 
less expensively and more beneficially settle disputes for 
mutual advantage. 

If not arbitration — what ? 
opinion, thus far failed to discover any more feasible plan. 
If it has, will not some good brother of the craft please rise 
and explain. 


Human wisdom has, in our 
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TALKS WITH THE BOYS. 
NO. III. —BY ALFRED PYE, 

THERE is no royal road to perfection in the art of 
| printing, any more than there is in other arts, sciences, 
trades or professions. It is only by the exercise of patient 
persistence, to which must be added close observation, 
that comparative perfection can be attained. And not 
only must the student be observant, but must also be of an 
inquiring turn of mind. To know how certain work is 
done, and the reasons zwAy it is done in a certain manner, 
questions must necessarily be asked. Have you ever taken 
notice of a young child just beginning to exercise its 
mental capabilities? how many, and often perplexing 
questions it will ask as to the name, use, quality and con- 
struction of the various articles it sees around it? Not 
content with a merely superficial reply to the questions he 
or she may put, they will often pursue the inquiry to such 
an extent, that older persons are puzzled to give an explan- 
ation that shall be at once clear and satisfactory to the 
little questioner. Now, if you wish to become proficient 
in the knowledge of your art, you must be equally per- 
sistent in probing to the bottom the secrets of producing 
good, solidly constructed, yet artistic workmanship. Do 
not be afraid of being thought ‘too fresh.’’ If your 
inquiries are put in a respectful manner, and with an evi- 
dent desire to profit by the information you are seeking to 
obtain, no good workman will refuse to satisfy you in your 
endeavor to become enlightened in the fundamental prin- 

ciples which form the foundation of good work. 
When you see a specimen of printing which strikes 
you as being exceptionally good, do not be satisfied with 
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the pleasing effect it has produced, but find out the cause 
which produces such an effect— whether it is in the 
arrangement of the lines of type, the variety or singularity 
of the type used, or the contrast of color ; or whether the 
effect is produced by a combination of two or more feat- 
ures. Having satisfied yourself of the cause by which the 
effect is obtained, treasure it up in your mind for future 
use. If you are unable to assign a cause why the specimen 
should have such a pleasing effect, converse with older 
heads, and elicit an opinion from them. Fair criticism of 
artistic work will always be productive of good results, 
and will lead to a healthy enlargement of the power of 
observation. 

With reference to display composition in general, a 
few instructions here will not be out of place. In setting 
a business card, a handbill, an announcement, or a poster, 
no matter what the class of work may be, there is always 
a central idea to be presented to the eye of the reader 
which shall arrest his attention, and around which the 
remainder of the matter is to be grouped in various 
degrees of light or shade, as the importance or subserv- 
ience of the information to be conveyed shall determine. 
Take a business card, for instance: It is of far greater 
importance to the reader first to know that he holds in his 
hand the card of a printer, a cigarmaker, or a tailor, than 
it is for him to know the name or business location of the 
tradesmen; therefore, the nature of the business should 
be the most prominent feature of the card, the name of 
the tradesman or firm being next in importance, and then 
the location of the premises where the business is trans- 
acted. Where a large amount of matter has to be dis- 
played in a small space, great care must be taken to avoid 
crowding, for no effect can be produced where a number 
of lines of type of almost equal size or heft are crowded 
together on a limited surface. In such a case use small 
type plentifully, and large type only where the necessity 
of the job demands it. If it is a handbill, calling atten- 
tion to a lecture, concert, picnic, or a sale by auction, 
either of these features should loom up prominently before 
the mind of the reader, so that the object for which the 
bill has been printed may be at once apparent, with an 
inducement to read the remainder of the matter in order 
to find out the purpose of the promoters in issuing such 
announcement. 
person who is to take a leading part in the business for 
which the announcement is made, is ‘‘ familiar as house- 


When the name of the lecturer, or other 


”? 


hold words,’’ it is usual to make such name the most 
prominent line in the display, as it is more likely to 
arrest the attention of the reader than the title of the 
lecture or other subject matter of the announcement. 
These details, though only of local importance, need to 
be carefully studied, for otherwise the job will fail in the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Do not make all your prominent lines in a display job 
of the same length, and avoid using type of the same class 
or series—for instance, all condensed letter or all expanded 
letter—-throughout your composition. Contrast is the 
quality that makes good work, but this must be judicious, 
for viclent contrast is as damaging in its effect as no con- 


trast at all. Do not, for example, use a large, heavy line 
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of doric next to a hair-line letter, or a highly ornamental 


letter to follow a homely-looking, old-fashioned cut of | 


type. In a judicious combination or contrast of various 
sizes and styles of type the artistic capabilities of the com- 
positor are brought out in relief; and it is only by con- 
tinuous practice that a degree of perfection can be attained 
in this direction. A man can no more set a good job 
from simply reading about how to do it, than he can paint 
a picture by reading a treatise on the correct colors to be 
used in portraying certain objects. It is practice, com- 


bined with theory, that places a person in possession of 


valuable knowledge, and the two should ever go hand in 
hand. 

Spacing out between lines forms a very important part 
of good work. ‘The same lines of type spaced by two 
compositors—one knowing how to space correctly, the 
other not—will produce a very different effect on the mind 
of the observer. Sufficient space should be put between 
lines to admit of their being read clearly and distinctly, 
the amount of space being governed to a certain extent by 
the distance at which the print will be placed from the 
reader. A bill to hang in a store window or to be posted 
on a wall needs more open spacing than one to be held in 
the hand of the reader. 
fancy work, avoid the use of too many 
We have seen some 


In setting 
flourishes or overmuch rule work. 
otherwise good work entirely spoiled from this very cause. 
A few flourishes or ornamental dashes, tastefully disposed, 
go a long way toward heightening the effect of a neat 
display, but great caution should be observed in their 
Neither should your job be a specimen card 
Some very 


employment. 
or sheet of all the display type in the office. 
effective results can be produced by the use of one style of 
type only, a medium face gothic, for instance,—in various 
sizes. It has often been observed that fine specimens 
of printing have been the product of offices where the 
material at command has been limited, while some very 
mediocre specimens have issued from offices where the 
supply is practically unlimited, and the variety of type 
extensive, thus proving conclusively that it is the work- 
man and not the material that is responsible for good 


or bad results. 
(To be continued.) 
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NO. XII,—BY WALTER L. KING. 


BOUT ten months ago, the writer made a personal 
A application to Guillermo Kraft, of Reconquista, 92, 
asking permission to see his important lithographic and 
printing establishment, so that a description of the same 
might appear, as notices of similar institutions have 
appeared, in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER; but 
referring to the method in which work, particularly 
engraving and lithography, was executed, he said, ‘‘ No, 
I cannot permit your visit, because you might find out 
and publish something that we do not wish its readers to 
know.” 

Undoubtedly ! Whenever and wherever possible, I am 
always going to report upon new departures, novelties and 








labor-saving devices coming to light, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether in any of the printing houses of Argen- 
tine’s capital a process is employed that was not in general 
use in the United States before the war. But enough of 
this. I may mention, however, that all his machinery is 
of French and German make, and that his type comes 
exclusively from Germany. 

Several proprietors of printing offices have given their 
establishments fancy names, and J. N. Klingelfuss, in 
partnership with one Maxwell, carrying on business at 
Venezuela, 232 and 234, has chosen the title of ‘‘ La Uni- 
versadad.’’ At present they only employ forty men, owing 
to trade not being very bright. All their machinery is 
driven by a three and a half horsepower steam engine, of 
German manufacture. All the printing material used is 
made in the house, this firm being the only one in Argen- 
tine making its own letters and selling them too. There 
are a couple of other type foundries in the city, but they 
are small concerns. 

Benjamin Franklin’s memory is by no means forgotten 
in Buenos Ayres. His portrait adorns the walls of the 
printing establishment of Sefior Biedma, in calle Bel- 
grano. A handsomely framed likeness of ‘‘ honest Ben”’ 
may also be seen in a conspicuous part of the counting 
office of a typographic house in calle Corrientes, at No. 218, 
and such establishment is called after and in honor of the 
immortal Bostonian, which is named La Imprenta Franklin. 
The owner is an Italian, named Juan Checchi, assisted by 
his brother, and the office, though small, is really a model 
one of its kind. About twenty men are employed, but an 
addition is being added which will furnish room for a 
number more. ‘The type used is French and German, 
nothing whatever being from North America. There are 
four machines, French and English, driven by a German 
gas engine. There are offices in this city three times 
larger than Juan Checchi’s, where neither gas nor steam- 
power is applied, the machinery being worked entirely by 
hand. The writer has noticed that in most of those estab- 
lishments, however, the owners, as a rule, are elderly 
persons, or at least have turned the sunny side of fifty 
years. Most of them are, doubtless, liberal minded in 
politics, but certainly conservative, too conservative, in 
their ideas of the improvements that have been effected 
for driving a printing press. And, likewise, has the 
writer observed that the proprietors of most of the 
small offices in which a gas motor is employed, are young 
men. 

La Tipografia Italo-Argentina, of B. Borghese, an 
Italian, having his business at calle Bolivar, 130, is a com- 
paratively small concern, with more type from France, 
Germany, and a little from North America. General job- 
work on a small scale is carried on, a dozen hands being 
employed. ‘The owner is a most enthusiastic printer, as 
his pride in the symbolical pictures adorning the com- 
posing room immediately testify, and also by his being the 
author of two voluminous works, entitled ‘‘ La Prensa y el 
Progreso’’ and ‘‘ La Imprenta.”’ 

It may not be amiss to introduce here a notice upon 
the lithographing establishment of Marcelino Martinez, at 
calle Alsina 257. Here may be seen four of the great 

















Parisian manufacturers’ biggest machines, from Marinoni | on more fully subsequently. As 


and Alauzet; minor articles are from Germany and 
England. The whole is driven by a vertical steam 
engine, four horsepower, manufactured here. Forty men 
are employed. The work of some of these shows them to 
be possessed of the highest skill, many designs being of 
the most luxurious excellence. 

A half of all the poster and placard work adhering to 
the boardings and walls of this city bears the imprint, 
L’ Operaio Italiano, Cuyo 267. ‘The words italicized are 
the name of a daily Italian paper. Until the other 
evening I had imagined to see a very large concern. It is 
surprising, however, what a lot of work can be turned out 
in a small place, if one goes in for ‘“‘economy’’ right 
earnestly, as evidently some Ligurians are doing. A more 
fetid, ill-ventilated, dirtier printing office the writer has 
seldom gazed upon before. Manager apologized for 
appearance of affairs; said something about a new office 
getting ready ; badly wanted, sure. ‘Two Marinoni single- 
cylinder news presses were each workéd by two men; 
type, French, English and German; few articles from 
Italy ; some minor machinery, etc., from England. As 
in nearly every house, so in this, the old story must be 
told, no North America machinery, type, or material of 
any class whatever is in use. 

The following is a carefully revised list of small printing 
offices in this city. Do not despise them. They will gen- 
erally be found as punctual, and as ready to order type, 
machinery, etc., from the States, paying cash down for the 
same, as any of the larger concerns. In some cases the 
names of owners do not transpire, merely the title being 
ascertainable. 

Imprenta de ‘Los Estudiantes,’’ Emilio de Marsico, 
Pertti 295-297; José M. Velasquez, Pertti 143; Casavalle 
Hermanos, Estados-Unidos 307; Carlos Casavalle, Pert 
115; Tjarks Hermanos, Cuyo 232; Cerreo de Los Ninos, 
Lorea 389; Henri Monthiel, Rivadavia 96 ; H. D. Wood- 
well, Piedad 140; Carlos R. Gallardo, Esmeralda 21s ; 
E. Laval, Rivadavia 115 ; A. A. Itter, Salta 34; T. Cam- 
bours, 25-de-Mayo go; Tosé Schenone, Alsina, 566; E. 
Mazzeri, Libertad 65 ; L. M. Oucinde, Alsina 24; (N. N.), 
Cangallo 81; ‘‘ La Velocidad,’’ San Martin 42; W. Mun- 
taner, Florida 154; T. Durano, Florida 76; Chaves Paz 
Hermanos, Florida 179; Tosé Cuerda, Cuyo 679; F. 
Velasquez, Tacuari 12; J. Apicella y Hermano, Piedad 
505; Carlos Parent, Buen-Orden 412; D. K. Zalewski, 
Defensa 113; Grosso y Fontanini, Rivadavia 902%; 
‘¢ Tipografia Buenos Ayres,’’ Moreno 150. 

In referring to the foregoing list, I may mention that 
most of their material comes from France, Germany and 
England. In looking over the presses used, I only saw 
two treadle jobbers among the whole lot that had come 
from the States, a ‘‘ Model’’ and a ‘‘ Prouty,”’ the latter 
imported via Havre. 

The extraordinary disparagement everywhere observ- 
able in printing establishments in the ‘‘ far, far South,”’ 
with respect to the supply of material from Europe and 
North America, notwithstanding that all productions of 
the latter country connected with the ‘art preservative of 
arts,’’ proclaim their infinite superiority, I will comment 
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stated in a previous 
article, the next and last letter (No. XIII), will be 
devoted to a lengthy review of South America’s biggest 
typographical establishment, that of Stiller & Laass, San 
Martin, 160. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TYPE MOLD. 

HE hand mold used by the old type founders was 

made of brass, and remained practically unchanged 
until the invention of the casting machine, less than half a 
century ago. 

While the machine mold of today follows the con- 
struction of its ancient prototype in all but a few details, 
it is made entirely of steel, and all but a few of its parts are 
hardened and tempered. 

The accompanying engravings are reduced to one-half 

natural size. 
Fig. 1 repre- 
sents the two 
halves of the 
mold to- 
gether; Fig. 
2, the upper, 
and Fig. 3 the 
lower half. 
The various 
pieces are first 
cut from the 
best bar steel, 
annealed, and brought to shape by means of a planer. 
They are then ground to comparative exactness, on a 
revolving disk, made of lead, and covered with emery 
dust. 

The screw-holes are first located by means of jigs, and 
then drilled and tapped. 

The back-plates, A A, are then finished to their correct 
thickness, on a stationary lap. They differ but slightly in 
shape, and are not hardened. 

The other large pieces are heated in a charcoal fire, 
hardened, and carefully drawn to the right temper. 


This operation is called ‘‘ lapping.’’ 


The carriages, BB, are then ground to their correct 
thickness. The bodies, C C, are made in one piece. ‘The 
grooves for the 

nicks are milled 

in, and a_ hole 

drilled the 

pin, D, in the up- 


for 


per half. Before 
hardening, they 
are cut apart. 

They are lapped 
to their proper thickness, and fastened to their carriages by 
means of the three screws, E, the upper body being placed 
with its grooves away from, and the lower one with the 
grooves toward its carriage. The bodies and carriages 
are then ground to their proper paper height. 
of the screws, F, the carriages are fastened to the back- 
plates. It will be noticed that there are holes in the latter, 


allowing the screws, E, to be loosened, and the bodies to be 


By means 
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removed without disturbing the rest of the mold. The 
registers, G H, vary a little, the one on the lower half, H, 
being cut out to receive the stool, I, and the other one, G, 
having the cor- 

ner cut away to 

allow the stool 

to project over 

it when the mold 

is closed. Both 

registers are fast- 

ened to the back- 

plates by the 

screws, J, and to 

the carriages by the screws, K. The holes are slotted, 
to allow adjustment. The guides, L, are screwed to the 
carriages. The jets, M N, are sometimes made of a single 
piece each, and sometimes divided at the edge of the body 
into the two pieces, M and N. Usually the upper jet is 
They are fast- 
In case the 


made of one piece, and the lower of two. 

ened to the back-plates by the screws, O. 
machine is to break the jets from the type cast, a hole is 
drilled in the smaller part of the lower jet at P, anda 
The nicks are then filed from 
spring steel wire, and pushed into the grooves of the lower 
The grooves in the 


spring steel pin inserted. 


body, between it and the carriage. 
upper half, being ground to the same shape, closely fit over 
these nicks. A soft steel pin, D, is fitted into the hole in 
the top body. The register, H, is cut out so as to allow the 
stool, I, to fit in it without moving laterally, and a brass 
plate is put between to allow adjustment in line. 

Mold-making is one of the most exacting and accurate 
of mechanical pursuits. Working with delicate tools to 
hardened steel dies, the mold-maker is frequently required 
to gauge the parts so that they do not vary one ‘wenty- 
thousandth part of an inch from the standard. 


THE SOURCE OF PROVERBS. 

The following are from the Bible: 

“ There is death in the pot.”’—II Kings, iv. 40. 

* Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not 
divided,” is spoken of Saul and Jonathan.”—IT Samuel i, 23. 

« A man after his own heart.”—I Samuel, xiii. 14. 

* The apple of his eye.””-—Deuteronomy, xix. 21. 

“ A still small voice.”—I Kings, xix. 12. 

“ Escaped with the skin of my teeth.”—Job, xix. 20, 

“ Spreading himself like a green bay tree.”—Psalm, xxxvii 

“ Heap coals of fire upon his head.’’—Proverbs, xxv. 22. 

“ Riches certainly make themselves wings,’ not take, as often 
quoted.—Proverbs, xxiii. 5. 

* No new thing under the sun.’’—Ecclesiastes, i. 9. 

“ Of making books there is no end.’’—Ecclesiastes, xii. 12. 

* Peace, peace when there is no peace,’’ made famous and popular 
by Patrick Henry, is from Jeremiah, viii. 2. 

There are many more from the sacred writings, which “if ye search 
ye shall find.” 

The popular quotations from Shakespeare are numerous. One or 
two, often misquoted, will suffice : 

* All that glistens is not gold.’”.—Merchant of Venice. Generally 
quoted, * All is not gold that glitters.” 

“Screw your courage to the sticking place ”’ (not point).—Macbeth. 

“Tang out your banners on the outward (not outer) walls.”— 
Macbeth. 

“ Keep the word of promise to our (not the) ear, and break it to our 
hope.’’—Macbeth. 
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The old authors are rich in quotations, such as the following : 

“Tt is an ill wind turns none to good,” is by Thomas Tasser, 1580, 
though often quoted, “ It is an ill wind that blows no one any good.” 

“Christmas comes but once a year” is by the same author, and 
“Took ere you leap” by the same, from which Hudibras took his 
“ Look before you ere you leap,” but often quoted, * Look before you 
leap.” 

“Qut of mind as soon as out of sight” is by Lord Brooke, though 
usually quoted, * Out of sight, out of mind.” 

Hlere are a few from Milton: 

“ What though the field be lost, all is not lost.” 

“ Awake! arise! or be forever fallen.” 

“ Necessity, the tyrants’ plea.’ 

“ That old man eloquent.” 

“Peace hath her victories.” 

Roger L’Estrange wrote, “Though this may be play to you, ’tis 
death to us.” 

Hudibras is full of quotations : 

* All cry and no wool,” not little wool, as usually quoted. 

“Count your chickens ere (not before) they’re hatched.” 

“Through thick and thin” is from Dryden. 

“When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war” is a usual 
quotation. It should be, “ When Greeks joined Greeks then was the 
tug of war,” and is from Nat Lee’s “ Rival Queens.” 


“ Of two evils I have chose the least”’ is from Prior. 


“As clear as a whistle” is by Byron—not Lord Byron of this 
century, but of 1763. 

“Goldsmith has “ Ask me no questions and T’ll tell you no fibs” 
(not lies). 

“ Tlis God’s image cut in ebony.”—Thomas Fuller. 

“Wise and masterly inactivity,” by Macintosh, in 1791, is generally 
attributed to Randolph. 

“ First in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens” (not countrymen) was incorporated into the resolutions  pre- 
sented to the house of representatives, December, 1799, by General 
Henry Lee. 

“Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute,” was by Charles 
C. Pinckney. 

“The almighty dollar.”—Washington Irving. 

PAPER BARRELS. 

The barrel made from wood pulp looks generally like a common 
wooden barrel thickly varnished, while only five pieces are used in 
making it. It is bound with ordinary wooden hoops, and the head is in 
one piece, so constructed that it fits into the barrel air-tight, and is held 
firmly in place by a hoop without the use of nails. The body is seam- 
less, and the interior and exterior are glazed with a substance which 
renders the barrel impervious to moisture, so that liquids of all kinds 
can be transported into it without loss. On January 25, Thomas 
Dougherty, the chief flour inspector of the New York Produce 
Exchange certified that he had inspected one hundred and fifty barrels 
of flour, which had been shipped from a distance in these paper barrels, 
and had found them to be all sound. It generally happens when flour is 
shipped in wooden barrels that a quantity of it sifts through the cracks 
where the staves join, and is lost. It was found by weighing the flour 
in paper barrels that none of it had been lost in this manner. ‘The 
pulp used in the production of these barrels is obtained from any fibrous 
substance, and as there is hardly a locality where some such substance 


does not grow, the barrels can be manufactured almost anywhere. 


HOW TO CUT TINT BLOCKS. 


Mr. A. Hemingway, the well-known color printer, of Manchester, 


England, thus describes a quick and simple method for cutting plates for 
working tints, which he has recently adopted: ‘ After composing the 
form, seeing that it was square and correct, I took a good impression of 
it, with a good supply of ink, on a sheet of good cream-wove notepaper. 
I then took my plate (which by the way is a piece of stereo metal planed 
smooth), cleaned off the grease, and placed my good proof face down- 
ward on the metal, and pulled in the press with a good impression ; 
then I had a perfect and clear outline of what I wanted to cut away.” 
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To answer the many inquiries for market quotations on staple papers, in the way of Printers’ Stock, we have decided (with the 
assistance of THE INLAND PRINTER Co.) to list our regular stock and make prices on same, so that the printing trade will be posted from 
month to month on the market value of standard papers. 


PRINT PAPER. 
PGME MUS TIOWRinss40%% saree sau ocaeeeiees 
Senmiaed BU TWOWS, «ooo ccceseseses se eeee 
Sussex Mills News.......00+ 
Erie Mills News ........ esees 
Colored Poster. . 
White Poster 


BOOK PAPERS. 
Extra Super Calendered, white and tint 
S. No.1, S. 
B. & M., S. & S. C., white and tint .......... 
Wawasa S. & C., white and tint 
Star No. 3, white and tint 


COVER PAPERS. 


PER LB. 


acc: ONGC 


Oe Gg WANS ONE TIDE 5 ccssceccsave 


PER REAM. 


Enameled Cover, 20 x 25 (twenty-six shades) ....$ 


No. 1 Cover Paper, 20x 25, 65 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 50 lb 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 50 Ib. laid 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 35 Ib 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 25 lb 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 20 lb 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 22 x 28, 40 Ib 


BLOTTING PAPERS. 
Puritan Mills Blotting, white 


Puritan Mills Blotting, colors . 
Florence Mills Blotting, white .. 


Florence Mills Blotting, colors...... picwsiceses 


CARD BOARDS. 


PER LB. 


2-PLY, 3-PLY. 4-PLY. 


St. Charles Bristol, per hundred ..$2 00 
Wawasa Bristol, per hundred..... 
Florence Bristol, per hundred .... 


$2 80 
3 9° 
5 00 


PER 100 SHS. 


Three-ply Tinted Bristol (fourteen shades) 
N 


. 10° 

.12 

5 oe 

. 18% Blanks ...... 
2% White China. 
5% White China. 


WhitRGhilaccssavaceeseceoooccos: -< ve 


Thin Colored China (CO) ere 
Thick Colored China (fourteen shades)....... 


$3 50 
3 00 
3 25 
- 3 50 
3 75 


Three-ply Tough Check (eight shades)...,...... 


Eight-ply Tough Check (four shades) 


Three-ply Railroad Ticket Board (six shades)... 


Four-ply Railroad Ticket Board (six —* 
Six-ply Railroad Ticket Board (six shades).. 
Tag Board No. 90, 22 x 28 

Tag Board No. 100, 22 x 28.....+. 

Tag Board No. 110, 22 x 28..... 

Tag Board No. 120, 22 x 28.... 

Show Cards (five shades)... 


sees 





FLAT PAPERS. 
Gs bn dinkecccesascs 


PER LB, 


Crane Bros. 20 per ct. dis. 


Carey Linen. ° 22c | 


Royal Crown Linen 25c 
Crane & Co’s Bonds, Onion Skin, etc 
L. L. Brown’s Ledger Papers, full rms.. 
Ledger Mills (best No, 2 Ledger) 19c 
Florence Superfine Flats, white wove and laid... 18c 
Florence Superfine Flats, cream laid 

Wawasa Superfine Flats, white wove 

Welland Mills Fine Flats, white wove 

Mascot Mills Fine Flats, ‘white wove 


SE Ciarres Mate (ING: £0, Bilis ccscccscenvcssne roc | 


PER REAM. 
oe WO DROME PON Oivecrccesusoccdssccoess $1 
. 1 Colored French Folio (six colors)......... :2 
. 1 White Double French Folio .............. 2 
. 1 Colored Double French Folio (six colors). 2 
. 1 White Double French Royal ......... coos 3 


PER LB. | 


E. S. Mills Tinted Flats. 
Parchment Writing Manila 


ENVELOPES. 


We allow thirty-five per cent discount from this list. 


Commercial Sizes—First Quality, X. 
Full Government Cut. All sizes are in half-thou- 

sand boxes. 

NO. 

124 White Wove 

234 Amber Laid. 

244 Green Laid 

254 Blue Laid. 


First Quality, XX. 


Full Government Cut. 
thousand boxes; all 
boxes. 


Size 6 is put up in quarter- 


SIZES, 6. 
NOs cand das0ds occenaoe 
WIE WPOUR Sb 0cctscbecsetses Sa 
POET TUE hsevc cc sesevccescce 22 
Canary Laid... 25 
NE CAME ccs cer ctesecssvees 2 25 
PRONE ONES avec cen snnceseee 2 25 
Cream Laid ..... 
Duplex (Blue ue ined). 
White Wove, XXX 


Full Gov’t No. 2, XX. 


In this grade the Sizes 6 and 6% are Fu//l Govern- 
ment Cut, and are put in half-thousand boxes. 
NO. 

406 Melon Laid 

416 Fawn Laid go 
426 White Wove, . I go 
436 Amber Laid . - Igo 
446 Green Lai ‘ eesswes 1°90 
456 Lt. Blue Lai go 
466 Azure Jove go 
476 Canary Laid go 
486 Corn Laid go 
496 Che sai go 


ns) 


NNN HD 


20 per ct. dis. | 
20 per. ct. dis. | 


larger sizes are in half-thousand | 





Second Quality, X. 

In this grade all the sizes are New Government Cut. 
The Size 6 is put up in quarter thousand boxes, the 
Size 6% is in half-thousand boxes, 

NO. 

314 Fawn Laid 
324 White Laid 
334 Amber Laid 
354 i 
374 Canar 

384 Corn 


Second Quality, XX. 

In this grade all the sizes are Ne-v Government Cut. 
The Size 6 is put up in quarter-thousand boxes, the 
Size 6% is in half-thousand boxes. 

NO. 

306 Melon Laid 

316 Fawn Laid 

326 White Laid 

336 Amber Laid......... 
356 B lue L aid . 

366 

376 C: inary L aid 

386 Corn Laid 


Put up in half-thousand boxes, except the 
280, which are in thousand boxes, 
NO. SIZEs, 
250 Manila New Gov't 
280 Manila New Gov’t.. 
350 Manila New Gov't 
360 Manila New Gov’t 
360 Manila Full Gov’t . 
440 Manila Full Gov’t 
770 Manila Full Gov't 


880 


250 and 


Official Sizes— First Quality, XX. 
Put up in half-thousand boxes, 
NO, SIZES, 9. . 
126 White OE Si ccsacc 3 50 3 90 
226 White Wove 3 70 10 
236 Amber Laid .......0- 32 70 10 
256 Blue Laid 3 70 10 
276 Canary Laid 3 70 10 
286 Corn Laid ..cccccccees 3 JO 10 
Official Sizes— Full Gov’t No. 2, XX. 
SIZES, ; ° 
White Wove $3 3 6 $4 45 
Amber Laid 
Official Sizes— Manila. 


Put up in half-thousand boxes. 
are not kept in stock. 


NO, 
426 
436 


Sizes not priced 


SIZES, 9. : 23: 
MAUNA veccscccccecsss $1 80 $2 $2 45 


Mz anil: a 2 2 60 
3 10 
3 60 
4 25 6 00 


aa... abnkoeete nce 2 45 


S80 Matttlascccccceccceses 4 oo 


also 


We also have in our envelope stock many odd sizes, as well as the regular pay, drug, bank portfolio, etc. Send for our sample box and full price list ; 


our sample book of Printers’ Ruled Goods, 


Send for our New Catalogue of Fancy Stationery ; 
to secure trade. 


BE CERTAIN TO SEE OUR PATENT ELECTION STICKERS. SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


also any samples you may desire. Write for discounts and special quotations, so that we can help you 
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Mechanism, Air Bunters, Machine-cut Bed-Rack, 
, Perfect Register, High Speed, Quick and Easy 
: H. HARTT & CO., 162 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


] hitherto unattained. 
Western Agents 


12 & 14 Spruce St, NEW YORK. 








, Reversing 


to insure an absolutely Unyielding Impression 


Handling, Great Durability, and a degree of excellence in every detai 


yy 


wv 


TT) 


TT 


W TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS _ 


With Patented Cylinder Lifting and Adjusting Mechanism, Three Tracks 


Steel Shafts, etc., etc., all combining 
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SAN BORNS’ 


NEW PAPER CUTTER 























TO CUT 25 INCHES. TO CUT 32 INCHES. 


PRICE, - =. + $115.00 | PRicE, - - - $150.00 





DELIVERED FREE ON CARS AT FACTORY. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








MANUFACTORY: STANDARD MACHINERY CO., MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
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GeoKWather's Sous 


Fernting Tinks 
bo down St 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 


W. O. TYLER PAPER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 


PAPERS 


SUITED TO THE USES OF 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
~ BOOKBINDERS, ETC. 


Our lines of Book, Print and Flat Papers, Envelopes, Cardboards, etc., are not surpassed in quality, 
quantity or variety by those of any other house, East or West. 



































PRICES ALWAYS ROCK BOTTOM. 


If you have not received our HANDY INDEXED CATALOGUE, send your business card and 


we will mail you a copy. 


W. 0. TYLER PAPER CO., 169-171 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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0-Fold Book Folding Machine 


(WITH POINTS.) 








SIMPLEST. WIDEST RANGE. THE BEST. 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Brown Folding Machine Company, 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


Send for full particulars. 
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Paper. 
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pari 208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, 
— Chicago. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in all | 
kinds of 
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Book - - “kk kannanannennne 
News - - 
Writing - > Pa Cc r 
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Wrapping 











BRADNER sivieates & Ge. 


PAPER MAHER S, 








GHIGAGO. 







Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, etc. 


eee le 


OUR NEW LINE 


OXFORD 


( SUPERFINE ) 


PLAT AND RULBD. 


Send for Samples. 












A. ZEESE & CO., 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Map and Photo-Engravers, 





—AN D-— 


Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 
19 MONROK ST.,, 
CHICAGO. 


2, 4, 6 and 8 Custom House Place, 


~ ee * ot) — 


We desire to inform our patrons and the trade at large, that we have 
just issued a NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION of our 


SPECIMEN BOOK 


OF 


MISCELLANEOUS CUTS, 


Especially adapted for the printing of 





COMMERCIAL AND WRAPPING PAPER, PAPER SACKS, 
FLOUR BAGS, Etc. 


The Book will be sent to Printers and Manufacturers of Wrapping 
Paper on application. 








GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 
R. E. POLLOCK. 


F. L. HURLBUTT. 
CHAS. R. WILBER. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 






PRIN TING AND L TTHOGRAPHIC 








nee ae 






IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 







Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 










ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 
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Whitlock Machine Works, 














BIRMINGHAM, CONN. -_ 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


re ee Canes 
And Whitlock Cylinder Presses. 


Sizes and Prices of IMPROVED CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS: 


In Cut and Square, 30 inches, - - - $400 | In Cut and Square, 36 inches, 


32 1) « * 450 “ “ 40 


In Cut and Square, 44 inches, - - - $1,000 


SKND FOR DBKSGRIPTIVK GIRGULAR. 














Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


ns & wy Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Mail, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all 
offices), Sioux City Printing Company, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Du- 
buque Herald, Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy 
Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy 
News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Kala- 
mazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, Burling- 
ton Hawkeye, Burlington Gazette, Keokuk Gates City, 
Denver News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror, Kansas 
City News, and scores of other leading papers throughout 
the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 
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Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 










Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


====OVER 20000 IN USES 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4) 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 


OTHER GAS ENGINE 
DOING THE SAME WORK, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 
Per Cent, LESS GAS than ANY 











G. W. VAN ALLEN. C. FRANK BOUGHTON. W. H. VAN ALLEN. 


VaN ALLENS & BouGHTON, 


(Successors to G. W. & W. H. VAN ALLEN), 


PRINTING PRESS MACHINISTS 
AND MILLWRIGHTS, 


DEALERS IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STEREOTYPE BLocks oF IRoN OR Woon. 


17 & 19 ROSE STREET, 


TELEPHONE, 468 NASSAU. 


Shops: 59 ANN STREET, 


TELEPHONE, 416 JOHN. 


NRW YORK. 


SECOND-HAND LIST. 


All machinery thoroughly rebuilt and tested before shipping. 


R. HOE & CO. BED. JOBBERS. INSIDE 

CHASE. 

Double Cylinder Newspaper Universal, - - - 7x11 
Press, - - - 28x41 Gordon, - - ° 7X11 
Three Revolution Newspaper Gordon, - . : OX 14 
Press, - - - 41 x 60 Peerless - - « £319 
Single Large Cylinder, - 32x50 Liberty, - - - 10 X I5 
Standard, - - - IOX15 

CAMPBELL PRESSES. Superior, - - IO X15 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two No. 3, Complete, 2 Rollers, 31 x 46 





Three ** o ( ate 2 “rs 22 x 46 
Three ‘‘ 3, Complete, 4 Rollers, 32 x 4 ik Stiiadh Omen, i ns ene 
COTTRELL PRESSES. Smith Hand Press, - - 23x 35% 
Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 30 x 40 
Stop Cylinder, 6 Rollers (six Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 27 x 43 
years old), - - 37 X 52 Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 27 x 41 
Extra Heavy Drum, 4 Rollers, 25 x 35 Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 26 x 40 


One Buttock Wep PerrectinG Press, prints double Mew York Sun, with 
Wetting Machine and Stereotype Machinery. 
Send 


We manufacture the best Stereotype Blocks, made of iron or wood. 


Chases made to order. 


for estimates. 





To Buyers and Manufacturers of Paper. 


EpwWIN ‘IT. GILLETTE, 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT OF 


PAPER, 


191 LA SALLE STREET, 


Would be pleased to see his friends and 


acquaintances often. 


Buyers of Paper will derive considerable benefit if they will, before 
purchasing, procure samples and prices from Mr. Gillette, as he has all 
grades of paper to offer at very reasonable figures. 

Paper manufacturers desiring their goods disposed of to reliable 
purchasers will find that Mr. Gillette can do it successfully. No one 
in the West has a larger, and few a longer, acquaintance with both 
dealers and consumers of paper than Mr. Gillette. 

Manufacturers of Paper having job lots will, by sending samples 
and quoting prices, often find that Mr. Gillette can dispose of them to 
advantage. 

All goods are shipped and billed direct from the manufacturer. 

Paper manufacturers, dealers and consumers visiting Chicago will 
find if they call on Mr. Gillette that he has conveniences at their dis- 
posal for the transaction of any business they may have to attend to, 
and a desire on his part to make their visit as pleasant as possible. 


BUYERS OF PAPER—When you want Paper write to 
or call on EDWIN T. GILLETTE, 191 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER—When you have 
Paper to sell write to or call on EDWIN T. GILLETTE, 
191 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; single copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum, 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PrinTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 
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WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents, Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : 
M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 
Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
Dominion ‘T'ypEFouNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 
E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Exim City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 620 Market street, Philadelphia. 
GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 
H. L. Perouze & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
osepH MaupLin, pressroom of W, B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind. 
.. GRAHAM & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 
Sr. Louts Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
We tts B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
W. Merk, 234 East Mainstreet, Rochester, N. Y. 
A. N. Tris eg, 110 E. ‘Twelfth street, Kansas City. 


CHICAGO, JUNE, 1887. 


HE Supreme Court, at Boston, in a recent decision 
T in the cases of S. P. Train vs. the Boston Disinfecting 
Company, declared that the board of health has the right 
to make the regulation that rags brought from a foreign 
port must be disinfected, and the board has the undoubted 
right to impose the expense thereof on the plaintiff, and to 
subject rags to a lien therefor. 


HE effort to induce the state of Missouri to engage in 

the printing and bookselling business has been defeated 
in its legislature, recently adjourned. With Illinois and 
Wisconsin following suit, it seems rather an off year for 
the sensational efforts of those who expected to immor- 
talize themselves by transforming our penitentiaries into 
printing establishments. Friend Chapman, there is many 
a slip between the cup and the lip. 
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A COUNTRY PUBLISHER’S PLAINT. 
z.. following communication from the publisher of a 
country newspaper in the state of New York, explains 
itself; and as his experience is doubtless that of many others 
similarly situated, we publish it entire. He says: 

I am a country publisher who has found it, so far, impossible to 
devise any plan to make my weekly subscribers pay in advance. I 
know it should be done, and I know that Tur INLAND PRINTER has 
said that it can and should be done, but the man who will tell oz it 
can be done will confer an everlasting favor on thousands of country 
publishers, like myself. 

There are, say, twelve papers in this county, and every one of them 
trust their subscribers. Is it possible for me to demand cash in advance 
and at the same time maintain a decent circulation, when they can go 
to any one of my eleven competitors and get a paper which is just as 
good as mine, on tick? That is the point. Of course it is easy enough 
to say “make your paper so much better that they will Aazve to have 
yours even if they are compelled to pay in advance, while they can get 
others without paying in advance.” Suppose you can’ make your 
paper any better than your competitors, what then? Under those 
cireumstances isn’t it an impossibility for me to adopt the cash in 
advance plan? If any of your readers have ever succeeded in doing it 
under circumstances similar to mine, I should like to hear how they did 
it. It is the great unsolved problem for country publishers. 


Well, let us see. We do not profess to be able to 
provide a specific remedy for the evil complained of, but 
believe we can offer some suggestions, which if acted on, 
will materially contribute to its removal. The probabilities 
are that the grievance of which our correspondent com- 
plains is appreciated by his e/even competitors as keenly as 
by himself, and that they are equally anxious to have the 
cash in advance system adopted. They doubtless trust 
their patrons on the same principle that he has trusted 
his, not because they were or are anxious to do so, but 
because, through indifference or a short-sighted anxiety, 
they have allowed themselves to become the victims of a 
vicious policy. ‘Their paper, rent, composition and press- 
room expenses must be met, the same as his are met or 
supposed to be met, and we hardly think that their various 
creditors, whether for material furnished or services ren- 
dered, will wait twelve months to have their claims 
liquidated. Hence, the likelihood that they will gladly 
codperate with any organized practical scheme which has 
for its object the abolition of the credit system. 

Now the question is what steps have been taken, if any, 
to bring about concerted action? Even if competition is 
keen, and political feeling runs high, wages must be paid 
and mouths must be fed,—no matter whether the editor 
publishes a republican or a democratic newspaper, so that 
mutual self-interest alone should be sufficient to overcome 
all petty jealousies, while working for a common purpose. 
But somebody must take the initiative. Complaining in 
and of itself will accomplish nothing. 
who help themselves. Let our friend take the hint, inaugu- 
rate the necessary steps to secure a conference of his fellow 
publishers, to discuss the situation, and obtain an expres- 
sion of opinion; and the chances are ten to one that they 
will fall into line and come to the sensible conclusion that 
the farmer or tradesman who orders a paper is more able 
to pay for it when he subscribes, than they are to wait a 
year for such subscription, and that in future their terms 
will invariably be cash in advance, and act accordingly. 


God helps those 
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BOUNCE VERSUS FACTS. | 
HE phenomenal success of THE INLAND PRINTER, 

il alike from an artistic, instructive and business stand- 
point, unequaled, we believe, in the annals of trade 
journalism, while gratifying in the extreme to all parties 
connected therewith, has never for a moment swerved us 
from the determination, not only to place it in the front 
rank, but to attain and retain the position as the recog- 
nized representative of the printing trade both in the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. ‘That these 
efforts have been crowned with success is evidenced by 
the hundreds of unsolicited testimonials we have received 
from all sections of the country, from men whose standing 
and practical knowledge bespoke their value, and whose 
opinions could neither be purchased nor coaxed. While 
appreciating the motives which prompted them, we have 
studiously refrained, as our readers know, from parading 
these opinions in our columns, having been desirous of 
avoiding even the appearance of evil, or indulging in any- 
thing which could possibly be construed into offensive 
self-laudation. As might have been expected, its con- 
tinued success has called into existence a number of com- 
petitors for public favor, most of which are an honor to 
the profession, and worthy of the patronage of the craft, 
and whose success we sincerely hope will be commensurate 








with their merits. 

We were somewhat amused the other day, however, in 
looking over the pages of a journal—in the composition of 
whose conductor neither modesty nor truthfulness seem to 
form a component part— whose ponderous vo/umes consist 
of séx monthly issues—to see the random statement that 
‘‘not only the press of our own country, but that of 
England, and her vast colonial possessions, now pronounce 
it [the journal referred to] with one voice the leading 
typographic journal of the English tongue.’’ Whew! That 
is what the humorous editor would call the ‘‘ goak’’ of the 
season, but what the ordinary observer would name the 
“‘essence of concentrated cheek.’’ If we are not much 
mistaken, and we do not think we are, we are in receipt 
of every typographical journal worth the name of such, 
published either in the old or new worlds, and the dis- 
covery (!) referred to has certainly never been published 
in their columns, at least not in the copies we have 
received. Assertions, however, cost nothing, though there 
is an old saying, we believe, ‘‘One must go from home 
to learn the news.’’ 

In the last issue of Hat/ing’s Circular, issued by Mr. 
Thomas Hailing, of Cheltenham, England, a gentleman 
whose name is as familiar as a household word, and who 
is regarded as standard authority, we find the following 
corroboration (?) of our contemporary’s modest claim, 
which speaks for itself : 

Tue INLAND PRINTER continues to increase in grace and beauty 
every month. The type, engravings, paper and ink are marvelous. 
The reading matter abounds with interest, instruction and amusement. 
The ads. are models of display. ‘The machining beats everything I 


have yet seen. It is altogether lovely. In fact, it bears the palm and 


takes the lead of all typographical journals. 


Another opinion, clipped from a well-known repre- 





sentative home journal, received since the foregoing was 


in type, Zhe Chicago Specimen, published by Marder, 
Luse & Co., reads: 

Every succeeding number of THe INLAND PRINTER adds fresh 
laurels to its already well-earned reputation. The questions discussed 
embrace every branch of the business of the “ Art Preservative,’ and 
they are handled with the knowledge, wisdom and sagacity of men 
devoted to their calling, and anxious to promote the highest interests of 
the printer and his art. The mechanical execution of the journal could 
not be surpassed, and it is not equaled by any journal of its class in the 
country. 

3ut then the claim of our contemporary reminds us of 
the story told of the miner who was permitted by his 
better half to take ove glass of ale on Saturday night, 
and no more. On a certain occasion he was sorely pressed 
by his comrades to take a second one, ‘‘ No, no,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘if I did my wife would lay the broom over my 
shoulders when I got home.’’ ‘Lay the broom over 
your shoulders,’ said an indignant hearer, ‘‘ Why, if my 
wife did that to me I would break her arm over my 
knee.”’ ‘Tut, tut,’’ responded the miner. ‘‘Its fun to 
me to have her do it. God bless her little soul, it pleases 
her and it don’t hurt me.” 


THE NEW SOUTH. 

HE instructive and entertaining article of an esteemed 
T correspondent, in our March number, on the impetus 
recently given to the development of the hitherto 
neglected natural resources of the southern states, has 
been perused, with a good deal of pleasure and profit, by 
a large number of our readers. Here is a field of labor 
which affords an inviting opening, alike for the profitable 
investment of capital, the employment of the skilled 
mechanic, and the brawn and muscle of the laborer. 
New blood and new ambitions have been infused, and 
taken the place of the comparative lethargy, which has 
heretofore prevailed. The incubus of slavery no longer 
paralyzes the energy of their people, while the evils which 
followed in its train have well nigh disappeared. Old 
things have passed away. A new era is dawning, and 
from present indications, the future of this portion of the 
United States promises to be one of unalloyed prosperity. 

In securing this metamorphosis, the southern press has 
played an important part. It has educated its people to 
bow to the inevitable; broken down the barriers erected 
by hate and ignorance, and supplanted it with a pride 
in the welfare of a common country ; uprooted prejudices, 
and substituted an era of good feeling, for one of senseless 


estrangement. And it is going to reap its reward for so 
doing. The development of these resources means the 


influx of a progressive, intelligent element; the erection 
of furnaces, mills and factories, the establishment of home 
industries, a transposition, in fact, from inactivity to posi- 
tive thrift; from dependence to independence. New 
channels of communication and means of transit will be 
established, and locations, now scarcely known, will teem 
with an industrious, prosperous people. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. The future 
value of this comparatively new field of enterprise, to the 
press builder and type founder, is already manifested, 
especially in sections where the development is most 
advanced, in the enlargement of the weekly, the new dress 




















of the daily, and the planting of fresh enterprises, both 
job and newspaper. The drum cylinder is being replaced 
by the ‘‘web,’’ and the job office replenished with the 
latest improvement in material and presses which the 
market affords. And this, be it remembered, is only the 
beginning. Continued development means continued 
demand in this direction, because the inducements held 
out to the emigrant are of such a nature as to secure 
both an intelligent and an enterprising population. In 
fact, we know of no portion of the commonwealth which 
offers greater inducements to the progressive, energetic 
printer, desirous of leaving the old rut and launching 
out for himself, or where success is more apt to crown 
his efforts, if rightly directed, than those sections of the 
southern states to which we have referred. 


TWO OF A KIND. 

F the accounts we receive from all quarters can be 

depended on, ‘THE INLAND PRINTER is doing mission- 
ary work in exposing the efforts of a pretentious and 
pestiferous class of botches, who are doing their utmost to 
bring an honorable profession into disrepute. Scarcely a 
mail reaches us that does not convey words of commenda- 
tion for the course we have pursued, and also daubs 
executed, under the guise of printing, which would be 
a disgrace to the inmates of a lunatic asylum. From a 
large number recently received, we select the following 
samples—one containing gems of a literary, as well as 
a mechanical character; the other being a reduced fac 
simile of an advertising abortion, issued under the auspices 
of Uncle Sam’s representatives. 

The first to which we refer is Zhe Plain Dealer, a 
(weakly) journal, published at Oliver’s Springs, Tennessee. 
It is certainly a curiosity, and its editor and publisher 
must have a very high opinion of the intelligence of 
his readers, whom he addresses with a familiarity which is 
truly refreshing. The following excerpts, verbatim et Liter- 
atim, clipped at random from its columns, will give our 
readers a fair opinion of its literary and mechanical merits: 


But when farmers have suoh la- The war on Gov. Taylor has go- 


nd think of sheep. They will m- ne quite far enovgh. There is n- 
ake it valuable if any thing can | ot the slightest reason for belei- 
Also, think of the dogs, and ha- | ving that he is not persoally ho 
ve them extreminated, as far as | nest, and he 1s entitled to fair 
possible. | play and decent treatment at t- 


Thanks, Mr. Editor, for the Lo- he hands of the people of the 


: nap, ge ‘| State. —Clarksville Democrat. 
udon County Record. While & | tate. Clarksville Democrat 


easting upon its contense our | He who waits for an opportuni- 
mind wandered back to the hap | ty to do much at once may bre- 


py days of childhood, and we s- ath out his life in idle wishes, a- 
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The Democrats of this state ha- 
ve been deceived, and this thei- 


r cry of vengeance. “Approach 


me again, you—you—you heep of 


infamy, and if your head is hu 
man, Ill break it. 

Young man, please remember t 
hat in order to make your mar- 
k you must first and at all tim 
es toe it—Bradford Mail. 

The scheme of the Midland ro 
ad to build their road from so 


me point on the Cincinnati roa 


d about Rockwood by way of 





Kingston to Knoxville, meets 


with a good deal of favor.—[ Kk 
noxville Journal. 

The Montreal Gazette says: “W 
e believe that there is more ch 
eese in Canada now, that at an 
y other time in the history of t 
he trade. 

The chief mineral of Tennessee 
are coal, iron, copper, zinc, lea 
d and manganese, to which ma 
y be added marble, mill-stone, 
grit, hydraulic rock, and of the 


precious metals. 


The next is a copy of a dodger, intended to announce 


the sale of seventeen condemned cavalry horses. ‘This is 


how it reads and appears: 


27 CONDEMMED CAVALRY 17 


HORSES’ 


WILL BE SOLD AT 10 Q’CLOCK A. M. 
WEDNESDAY 


DD nn ™| 
APRIL 20 1 


ann 


T 108 


2 Loos. 


At the Cavale Gtallos. 
Bort Yates’ D. T. 
Terms Cash. 


T 


a] Trram rarTnh 
0. 8. HEISTAND. 


1 Sr LIscr, 11 INFANTRY, 


1 oN am oF 
A A. @. ell, 


That the red-tape martinets of the United States army 


should accept such work, teeming as it is with inexcusable 


blunders, seems incredible, especially as we are assured it 
could have been executed in a proper manner at Mandan 
and other localities. While Lieut. Heistand may be, and 
doubtless is, a good infantry officer, it is evident he does 
not stand high as a proofreader, and deserves to be ‘‘con- 
demmed”’ for slandering the poor horses, which were 


unable to resent the insult offered. 


UNIFORMITY OF 


TYPE BODIES. 


HE Printers’ Register, of London, a standard and 


recognized authority, in a very able and comprehen- 


sive review of the merits of the discussion which has 


aw again, many scenes about t- 
he quiet little town of Loudon, 
that were dear to our childish 
fancy. Please excuse the amat- 
ure. Had we known that it was 
a bedquilt the L. C. R. wished, 
it would have given us pleasur- 
e, to have sent it. 

I1ow much more we might mak 


e of our life and friendships if e 
very secret thought of love blo- 


ssomed into 7 deed, 





nd regret in the last hour his us 
eless intentions and barren zea 
E 

Some of the paper of this State, 
are trying to usher Governor T- 
aylor, and the Knights of Labo 
r into another world. Hold frie- 
nds, give them a moment yet. 
The bill prohibiting the openin- 
g of barber shops on Sunday w- 
ent into effect on the 22nd of A 


pril. 








appeared in its columns for several months past, fro and 
con, concerning the desirability and feasibility of estab- 
lishing uniformity in the sizes of type bearing the same 
names, and on the best way of proceeding to accomplish 
the end in view, thus sums up: 

Having thus shown how in theory the reformation ought to be 
carried out, the question arises, Can it be carried out practically, and 
how? It is urged by Mr. Blair that both founders and printers have 
large stocks of type cast in the old bodies, and that additions required 
by printers must continue to be cast to those bodies. This is perfectly 
true, but that is no reason why a printer who wants a xew font, should 
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not have it cast on the new system. That the change would give 
trouble, and perhaps cause expense to the type founder for some years, is 
for he would have to cast to two standards until the old was 


But this difficulty has been faced by the Americans, 


true ; 
entirely discarded. 
and ought not to be too much for the wealthy firms who strive to 
monopolize British type founding. The adoption of a uniform height 
was, as correspondents have pointed out, a much more serious matter, 
yet that reform was accomplished successfully years ago. Let the 
change be brought about gradually, beginning with the fancy fonts. 
There is really no need to call these by any names of sizes at all; they 
might be designated simply by the number of the points of their bodies, 
or if this be too great an innovation in nomenclature, the number of 
points in the body might be added to the name: thus, “ Two-line 
Brevier Ornamented (16 points).’”’ In every case let the size of the 
body in points be cast on each type at the pin-hole, and then the printer 
will see at a glance what body it is, and know how to deal with it. 

It remains only to consider whether it is worth the while of the 
type founders generally to make the change, or of any one type founder 
to initiate it. We think it is. 
the wishes of their customers, and the British founders are no longer 
There are throughout 


Even monopolists do well to consult 


monopolists, so far as jobbing type is concerned. 
the country a vast number of fonts of foreign origin. These have been 
selected for their attractiveness in design, but it is found by experienced 
hands at artistic work that they have also other merits not seen on the 
surface. We commend to the British founders, and to Messrs. Caslon 
(who are perhaps the most enterprising of them) in particular, a passage 
in the letter of Mr. Cooper, for it is worth reflecting on. Writing of 
combination borders, he says: ‘ The waste of time in papering and 
carding the borders and ornaments of our British founders is enormous, 
as Americans continue to supply such novelties, cast: to 


What is 


said here of ornaments, holds good also of types, and the founder who 


and so long 


nonpareils or picas, printers will give them the preference.” 


shall supply jobbing letter cast on the American point system will, other 
things being equal, be sure to obtain the preference. 

Truer words were never penned, and they cannot be 
shorn of their force or marred by any of the specious 
and far-fetched arguments advanced by the opponents of 
the system. If old fogies prefer to jog trot along in the 
old rut, oblivious to reason or experience, we suppose it is 
their privilege to do so, but they must not expect their 
hand-cart to block the way when the ‘limited express”’ 


comes along. 


ANOTHER BOOM? 

N every section of the country, especially the western 
| and northwestern portions, a speculative craze, under 
the guise of a business (real estate) boom, seems to have 
seized our people. From Superior City to Louisville, 
from Omaha to Denver, sensible men appear to have lost 
their reason. In Sioux City, Duluth, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, etc., one hears of little else than real estate trans- 
actions. From morning till night the special advantages 
and glowing future of this or that locality forms the 
burden of conversation, and the gullible are regaled with 
instances of fortunes made by recent investments, until 
what is little better than a gambling furore, dethrones 
alike common sense and ordinary business precaution. 

To those who have studied the causes and effects of 
the last four or five so-called panics, the present epi- 
demic furnishes food for serious reflection. This forced, 
unhealthy inflation will not, cannot last; the revulsion is 
bound to come, and when it does come, will lead to the 
same vortex in which so many enterprises of a similar 
nature have been ingulfed. And yet our commercial 
journals refer to the situation with a gusto which is truly 
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refreshing. Instead of sounding the tocsin of alarm, and 
showing there is no warrant for the reckless outbreak ; 
that it is zo¢ the offspring or result of legitimate enterprise, 
but a speculative craze, and that, as sure as it continues, 
the inevitable financial crash will ensue, and a paralysis 
of business follow, it is referred to as an evidence of the 
growth and greatness of the country. 

Under the alluring inducements, too frequently held 
out, that an investment, judiciously made in such and 
such a quarter, will double itself within six months or a 
year, even the most conservative are apt to be beguiled, 
withdraw money from business channels, and assume obli- 
gations which, under ordinary circumstances, their better 
judgment would condemn. And as these anticipations are 
seldom if ever realized, the boom soon assumes the shape 
of an inverted pyramid, the result of which common sense 
It is passing strange that, with the bitter 
men will 


can foretell. 
experiences of the past to act as a warning, 
continue to take such risks in following a will o’ the wisp, 
which entices, but never materializes. 


NO PREMIUMS. 
E regret to note in some typographical journals a 
disposition to revert to the exploded ‘‘ premium ’”’ 
nuisance. Such action, in our judgment, is calculated to 
bring the publications advocating it, and the cause they 
represent into disrepute. We believe in letting every tub 
stand on its own bottom, and have no faith in the thirteen 
to the dozen, chromo or clubbing system. The proposi- 
tion reminds us of an anecdote told of a Scotch minister 
who reproved one of his parishioners for going to sleep 
during divine service. ‘‘ Peggy,’’ said he, ‘‘I have been 
sorely grieved lately to hear you snoring and annoying 
the congregation during the greater portion of my sermon, 
and I have a remedy I want you totry. The next time 
you feel like surrendering to the enemy of souls take a 
pinch of snuff. What do you think of that?’’ ‘* Weel, 
sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘I have a better remedy than that to 
Put the snuff in the sermon.’ The moral is 
Let publishers make their periodicals, and 


offer you. 
easily drawn. 
no premiums are necessary. 
SIZES OF TYPE. 
Originally there were seven sizes of type. The first was called 
prima, whence the name primer, but this sort is termed two-line english. 
The second was secunda, now our double pica; in France great paragon. 
The third was tertia, at present our great primer. Then there was the 
middle size, still called in German mittel, but it is now our english. 
After these came the three sizes on the opposite side of the scale, pica, 
long primer and brevier. In Germany the names secunda, tertia and 
mittel are still retained. Pica in France and Germany is called Cicero, 
because the works of that author were originally printed in it. 
printers so styled it from being the type in which the ordinal, or service 


English 
book of the Roman church, was originally set. This ordinal was first 
called pica, or familiarly, pi. Brevier obtained its name from its having 
been first used for printing the breviary or Roman Catholic abbreviated 
church service book. Nonpareil was so named because on its introduc- 
tion it had no equal, being the smallest and finest type produced until 
The French have a type of the 


that time. Pearl is of English origin. 


same size, which they call parisienne. It was a smaller type than 
nonpareil, and was thought the pearl of all type. Diamond is another 
fancy name given to what was regarded, at the time of its origin, as the 


ultima thule of letter foundry achievements.—L.xchange. 

















Written for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XXXII.— BY S. W. FALLIS, 


T is uncertain how long Holbein remained at Basle on 


his second visit, but it is very probable only for a short | 
Though he obeyed the summons of the magistracy | 


time. 
to return, he seems to have had sufficient interest to obtain 
a further extension and leave of absence. For the third 


and last time he visited Basle, in 1538, and from a license | 
dated November 16, 1538, signed by burgomaster Jacob | 


Meier, it appears he obtained permission to return to 
England, and remain there for two years. In this license, 


fifty guilders per annum are promised to Holbein, on his | 


return to Basle; and till then the magistrates further 
agree to allow his wife forty guilders per annum, to be 
paid quarterly, and the first quarter’s payment to be 
made on the eve of ‘St. Lucia’’ next ensuing, which is 
December 12. 

Holbein’s three visits to Basle are here mentioned for a 
two-fold purpose: first, that we may know something of 
his wanderings from home, and the reasons, or causes, 
that prompted them. Second, that we may judge as to 
the probability of his making the drawings for the Lyons 
‘Dance of Death’’ on any of these occasions, as this work 
was published in 1538; and as Holbein’s last visit to 
Basle was in September of that year, it is impossible that 
he should have made the drawings then ; for if the forty- 
one cuts were executed by one person, as their similarity 
and excellence indicate, it would require at least six 
months to engrave them. ‘The probabilities are that 
Holbein made the drawings in England, and forwarded 
them to Basle. 

Holbein’s works, while in England, were evidently 
highly appreciated, as it appears from his long stay in that 
country, and the various eulogies and amounts of moneys 
paid him from time to time, which history hands down to 
the present generation; but as Holbein died without a 
will, and his demise seems to have excited no very great 
attention, it is natural to suppose he died poor. 

During Holbein’s life in England, wood engraving in 
that country seems to have been very little cultivated, but 
doubtless secured some attention by the native wood 
engravers, but not sufficient to be followed by any as a 
distinct profession; and the probabilities are that many 
of the cuts that appeared in books printed in England, at 
this period, were engraved by the printers themselves, for 


they were of such a crude nature that it precludes the | 


probabilities of their having been sent abroad to be 
engraved. And from the difficulty of finding a wood 
engraver in England capable of doing justice to his designs 


is probably the reason Holbein made so few designs for | 
the booksellers of that country during his long residence | 


there. 

The cuts in Cramer’s Catechism, a small octavo, 
printed in 1548, are ascribed to Holbein, but out of the 
whole number, twenty-five, there are only two which 
contain Holbein’s imprint, and in the others the concep- 
tion and style of drawing is so unlike the two which bear 
Holbein’s mark, that it is extremely doubtful of his making | 
the drawings for them, for they are uniformly weak, and 
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lacking that distinct and vigorous delineation so charac- 
| teristic in Holbein. 

From about 1530 the art of wood engraving made 
considerable progress in Italy, and many of the cuts 
executed in that country between 1540 and 1580 compare 
favorably with the best wood engravings executed in 


Germany during the same period. Instead of the plain 
and simple outline, with occasional stiff attempts to 
shadow, as characteristic with Italian engraving previous 
to 1530, the wood engravers of that country began the 
more elaborate and delicate manner of executing their 
cuts. At this period, cross-hatching and texture tints were 
freely used, with telling effects, and different substances 
were pleasingly and comprehensively portrayed. The 
following cut, No. 47, will give some idea of the ability 
and progress made by the wood engravers of Italy. 








No. 47. 


There is an impression of this cut, on paper of a 
greenish tint, in the British museum, and from this circum- 
stance it is improperly placed in Vol. 1, W. 4, and marked 
‘Italian Chiaro-Oscuro.’’ The late Mr. Otley wrote 
| underneath this cut, ‘‘ Not in Bartsch.’’ It is supposed to 
have been engraved by Joseph Porta Garfagninus, whose 
name appears on the tablet, on the ground, near the 
bottom of the cut. The cut is merely a copy, reversed, of 
a study by Raffale, for his celebrated fresco, ‘‘’The School 
. of Athens,’’ in the Vatican. It is also published in a work 
| printed in Paris in 1813, and was probably engraved on 
copper, also, prior to that date, by ‘‘ Marco da Ravenna,”’ 
and in ali probability copied from Porta’s wood cut. 

Joseph Porta, sometimes ealled by Italian authors 
Joseph Salvatia, was a painter, and took the surname of 
Salvatia from his master, Francisco Salvatia. There are 
| a few other wood cuts bearing his name, but whether he 
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was the designer or engraver, or both, is extremely 
uncertain. 

Marcolini’s ‘‘Sorti,’’ a folio printed in 1540, at Venice, 
contains nearly one hundred wood cuts, besides the front- 
ispiece, of which the preceding, No. 47, is a reduced 
facsimile, and, though several of the other cuts are drawn 
with spirit and freedom, none except the frontispiece can 
lay claim to being well engraved. As an example, the 
following cut, No. 48, is a reduced facsimile of the cut on 
page 35, entitled ‘‘ Punitione,’’ punishment, and the illus- 
tration speaks for itself. Though the cut is coarsely 
engraved, the idea it is intended to illustrate is vividly 


portrayed. 























































































































































































































The other cuts in this work are of similar | 
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nature, as regards their design and execution, some a 
little more creditable, and some not so good. ‘The first 
one hundred and seven pages are chiefly filled with small 
figures of cards, variously combined, with short references. 

Truth, rescued by Time, forms the tail piece on the last 
page of the work. The cut is well drawn, of good con- 
ception, and fairly engraved. 

The wood engravers of Venice, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, appear to have excelled all other Italian 
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wood engravers, and for the care and delicacy of their | 


execution, rivaled those of Lyons, who, at that period, 
were noted for the neat and delicate manner in which they 
executed the engraving of small subjects. 

In the pirated edition of the Lyons ‘‘ Dance of Death,”’ 
published at Venice, in 1545, by V. Vangris, the cuts are 
more correctly copied, and more delicately engraved, 


than those in the edition first published at Cologne. 
( To be continued.) 


A Goop recipe for cleaning an engraving is to lay the engraving 
down on a smooth board, with a clean sheet of paper underneath, and 
with clean sponge and water wet the picture on both sides, and then 
saturate it well, with a soft sponge, with the following mixture: one 
quarter pound chloride of lime, two ounces of oxalic acid, and one quart 


soft water, and apply till there is no stain to come out. 














Written for THz INLAND PRINTER. 
COLORS AND COLOR PRINTING. 
NO, III.—BY A. V. HAIGHT. 

OLORS are designated by artists as pure, broken, 

reduced and dull. Pure colors are the primary and 
secondary colors and their different hues. Broken colors 
are made by adding a little black to the pure colors, or by 
mixing three or more colors together. Reduced colors, 
as the term indicates, are produced by adding more or less 
white to any color; and a dull color is simply white and 
black mixed with a pure color. 

The different tones of a color are the various modifica- 
tions of the same, from the full color down to any tint 

which the addition of white will give without the 
addition of any other color. These different tones are 
generally called the scale when spoken of collectively. 
The word hue is used to designate a color when 
its character has been slightly changed by the addi- 
tion of another color. Thus, the hues of green may 
be a bluish green or a yellowish green, and the hues 
of a red may be a crimson red, a scarlet red or a yel- 
lowish red ; while the tones or scale of each are made 
by the addition of more or less white. 
3y printing the three primary colors together black 
is formed. As the printing of two primaries together 
will not produce the same brilliant secondary as is made 
by mixing ink from the natural pigment, it must be 
concluded that the two compound printings produce 
more or less black, which is intensified by the printing 
of the third color. For this reason the addition of 
some white to the stronger colors gives better results 
as to the brilliancy of the secondary colors obtained 
by compound printing. 
The use of white, gray or black in combination 
with colors, or for separating and intensifying them, 
requires judicious treatment. No combination of primary 
or secondary colors with black is disagreeable, but when a 
number of the sombre colors are used, either white or gray 
is preferable to black as a background or dividing space. 
For the same reason black may be said to give better 
results than white or gray when used with the luminous 
colors. White, gray, gold or black will serve as an edging 
for any color. A white ground has a tendency to make 
colors upon it appear darker, while a black ground has a 
contrary effect. 

White especially preserves the character of each color, 
and exalts it by contrast, as it can never be properly 
taken for a color itself. Gray, on the contrary, may be, 
as it will reflect more or less of the complementary of the 
colors with which it is associated, thus softening the whole 
appearance of a piece of work. A black ground will 
intensify the colors used with it, especially those that are 
luminous, and from its character it will not absorb or 
reflect a complementary. Gray, combined with somber 
colors, such as blue and violet, and with the broken tones 
of luminous colors, produces harmony of analogy, but does 
not have the vigor as when those colors are used with black. 
When a luminous and somber color are used together gray 
may be used more advantageously than white or black, 


perhaps. When two colors must be used that accord badly 














it is important to take into consideration the height of tone 
of the colors to determine whether it is better to separate 
them with white, black or gray. If the colors are of high 
tone, white or gray is better than black. ‘The effect of 
white with red and orange is inferior to black. Although 
gray does not associate so well as black with red and orange 
it produces a less crude effect than white. ‘The more colors 
are opposed the easier it is to select and combine them 


harmoniously. For this reason it is a more difficult task to 


select and combine a number of colors for the purpose of | 


bringing them into harmony of analogy. In laying out a 
piece of work, a dominant color may be chosen, and so 
managed with analogous tints and colors that an effect 
will be produced as if all the subordinate colors were 
illuminated by a light of the leading color, or seen through 
a glass of that color. 

In the association of two tones of one color, the effect 
will be to lighten the light shade and darken the other. 
The fact that incongruous colors are often harmoniously 
combined in nature is no guarantee that they may be 
similarly applied in art. 

In color printing, red and blue are the colors mostly in 
demand. Yellow, however, is one of the most useful 
colors, and is much used for shades and tints, and as a 
mixing color to lighten the tones of greens and browns. 
As a shade for black it is effective, but is too feeble to be 
used in type work unsupported. It may often be used to 
intensify and strengthen a red by first printing it under 
the red. The most fiery effect, in red, however, may 
be obtained by printing first a good vermilion, and, 
after it is thoroughly dry, print a cardinal red or carmine 
over it. 

The custom of painters in using two or more coats of 
paint may frequently be followed to good advantage in 
printing. When a color is weak, one coat of paint will 
not be sufficient to produce a good effect. So in printing 
bright colors, superior effects may be obtained by duplicate 
printing, which will not only give a brighter color, but 
will produce a smoothness and depth which cannot be 
obtained in any other way. It is better not to use the 
same color for both printings, but to lower the tone or 
change the hue for the first printing. 

In mixing colors to produce another color or a tint, 
great caution should be used, and the ink should be mixed 
in small quantities until the desired color is obtained. 
Colors are made of mineral, animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, and are mixed with various kinds and qualities of 
oils and varnishes, while some are entirely devoid of oil 
or varnish. So a lot of incompatible ingredients may be 
mixed together whereby the color may be spoiled or the 
ink be made to work badly on type and rollers. In mix- 
ing tints the coloring ink should be added gradually to the 
white until the desired tint is reached. An inexperienced 
person would be likely to use an unnecessary amount of 
color, and so be compelled to mix much more of the tint 
than is required. A very small quantity of strong color, 
such as bronze blue or carmine, is needed to make a tint. 
When a pure tint is desired, great care in the matter of 
having everything clean is of much importance. The 
merest speck of black ink will dim the brightness or 
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perhaps entirely spoil the whole mass of tint. Of course, 
rollers, distributing apparatus and form must also be per- 
fectly clean and free from dust. 

On all flat surfaces, the ink must be thinned, for the 
sake of economy, as well as to secure freedom of working. 
Varnish, boiled oil or turpentine may be used for this 
purpose, but must be used with caution. 

Finally, good rollers should always be used for color 
work. For most colors, rollers a little harder are required 
than for ordinary black work, and they should be smooth 
and unbroken. Some printers still prefer the old-fashioned 
glue and molasses rollers for all kinds of printing. But 
my experience is that rollers containing a proper quantity 
of glycerine are the most economical, and will do better 
work. ‘They do not pick up the dirt from the distributing 
apparatus, and consequently give a cleaner rolling to the 
form, and produce a better impression. For the same 
reason they do not need such frequent washing, and do 
not harden and lose their suction so quickly. The only 
possible objection to them is that in warm weather, when 
the air is excessively charged with moisture, they will not 
carry the better grades of ink so well as the glue and 
But this objection may be over- 


molasses composition. 
come by rubbing some pulverized alum over them before 
they are charged with ink. 

The covering or extending properties of different col- 
ored inks vary so widely that it is advisable to keep a 
record of the quantity consumed on work of different 
character, which will be found very useful for reference in 
estimating on large jobs of color printing. 
| In concluding these random notes, I should, in justice 
to myself, ask the indulgence of the intelligent readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. ‘The work has been done when- 
ever an odd hour could be snatched from an ever-pressing 
business, and has scarcely had the benefit of a single 


revision. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 
BY HUGH WALLACE, 


HERE is no southern city at the present moment that 
presents more attractive business features than the 


city of Louisville. Her natural position, in striking con- 
trast with other southern cities, is an augury of her 
increasing greatness and future importance. Situated, as 
she is, on the banks of the historic Ohio, with an extensive 
wharfage accommodation, and with noble steamers and 
| ample means to take advantage of attendant circumstances, 
| she not only commands a large local trade, but also is the 
| natural base of supplies for well-settled districts in the 
adjacent states of Ohio, Indiana and Mississippi. Further, 
at the junction of the great rivers, she onward goes, and 
demands an outlet to the ocean highways, and via the 
Gulf of Mexico to all parts of the world. And it is thus 
she vies with other American cities as a competitor for the 
trade and commerce of foreign lands. 

On the other hand, her extensive and complete rail- 
way system permeates the entire South, and particularly 
from the states of Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Florida 
and Louisiana, her wholesale houses receive an extensive 
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patronage, in fact, they are a constant draft upon Louis- 
ville for their requirements; and in this way, from the 
energy that now pervades the southern country, the future 
of the city, as a large commercial and manufacturing 
center, is well-nigh assured. Of course, it is with cor- 
porations, as with individuals, the backbone of permanent 
success lies within themselves, and in their ability to com- 
prehend and grasp the situation aright just at the proper 
time and in the proper way, to turn it to advantage. In 
this she is not likely to err. She has had her day of trial 
and tribulation, and is now of mature years, and her 
judgment, therefore, it may be assumed, will not be of 
that spasmodic nature, the attendants of youth and inex- 
perience, but will be directed with that care and caution 
which is characteristic of age. 

Louisville was founded during the incumbency of Lord 
Dunmore as governor of Virginia. The now state of 
Kentucky was also under his administrative care, but it 
never had any special significance under British rule, nor 
was it until long after the dawn of the revolution that any 
material advance was made. In 1792, Kentucky was 
admitted as a separate state of the Union, and it was 
really from that date that Louisville commenced to bud, 
blossom and fructify. Of course, she realized that she 
was a recognized commercial center, and from the happy 
attitude of state government having been accorded to the 
people, felt that with increasing years came increasing 
responsibilities. However, there was nothing retrogres- 
sive in her earlier history; her citizens were men with 
clear heads and willing hands, and brave and _ heroic 
workers in her welfare. Their future, as well as the best 
interests of the city and state, were wrapped up in their 
own accomplishments, and under the combination of head 
and hands, and with a fervent good will to all men, they 
achieved a glorious success. ‘They never faltered in the 
path of duty, nor did they ever shirk one single act that 
was incompatible with their dignity as men, nor that in 
the least conflicted with the vital interests of the state. 
They resolved to do and dare for the development and 
future prosperity of ‘Old Kentucky Homes.’’ That her 
people should be blest with the bounties of the land, and 
their children fostered at the shrine of divine justice, and 
educated on those eternal principles, vouchsafed to the 
American people by their sovereign executive, was the 
supreme desire of her citizens. 

It was on these principles that her municipality was 
founded, and it was toward these results that her efforts 
were directed. And how did she succeed? There was 
then, as now, only one way on which permanent success 
in anything could be achieved, and that was by prompt 
action on well-merited plans. To promote and encourage 
immigration was one of their first commandments. Her 
magnificent state resources, salubrious climate, inex- 
haustible soil, extensive coal fields, great mineral wealth, 
and vast water privileges, were certainly tempting induce- 
ments to put before people who desired to leave their 
country, who were willing to work, and share with them 
in the prosperity that would certainly ensue. Nor was the 
appealin vain. It was heard in the crowded thoroughfares 
and squalid homes of the old land, and the people flocked 
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in myriads to this new haven of rest. The very earth, 
with the new comers, smiled under very different auspices. 
Allotments were made to the sturdy agriculturist. Factories 
were put in operation, and employment provided for the 
skillful artisan. Courts of justice were established, and 
their righteous enactments meted out alike to rich and 
poor. Schools were opened, and the children instructed 
in accordance with the formula of educational require- 
ments. Churches were erected, and pious, able, and 
devoted men opened and explained the grand old book, 
and the blessings of the living God were showered upon a 
law-abiding and contented people. Banks were organized 
for the public accommodation, and principles of husbandry 
and thrift, and economy encouraged. Insurance com- 
panies took their place as a mercantile necessity, and have 
ever continued to prosper. Hospitals were erected and 
sumptuously furnished, and their inmates carefully nursed 
and cared for. Hotels were built for the traveling public, 
and are not today outmatched for elegance and comfort in 
this wide land, and the wheels of the iron horse, as they 
were impelled on their onward journey, fairly rattled with 
gratitude that the predictions of the good time coming 
had at length been revealed. 

The growth of Louisville, though, has not been so rapid 
as many other cities, but its general appearance indicates 
stability. This feature is characteristic of her monetary, 
commercial and public institutions, for in the turmoil of 
the great civil war, and the commercial panics that have 
before and since visited the country, she has always, 
although been severely tried, passed through the ordeal in 
better shape than almost any other commercial center. 

It was in the spring of 1780 that she first saw the light, 
and her population did not then exceed six hundred 
people all told. In 1792, her state sovereignty was 
secured, and in 1810 her population had only reached 
thirteen hundred people —and it was not until the year 
1812 that the potent influence of the newspaper, on the 
public mind, exercised its powerful sway. In 1820, her 
population had reached four thousand, and eight years 
afterward she was incorporated asa city, with a popula- 
tion of ten thousand people, doing an annual aggregate 


business of fifteen millions of dollars. 
(To be continued.) 





OLDEST SPECIMEN OF LINEN PAPER. 


According to Wehrs, the oldest known specimen of linen paper extant 
is a document written A.D. 1308. ‘This was probably made as early as 
1300. Indeed, many leading historical writers concur in that date. 
Wehrs supposes that, in making paper, linen rags were either by acci- 
dent or through design, at first mixed with cotton rags, so as to produce 
a paper which was partly linen and partly cotton, and that this led by 
degrees to the manufacture of paper from linen only. He also claims 
the honor for Germany. But Schonemann gives that distinction to 
Italy, because there, in the district of Ancona, a considerable manufac- 


ture of cotton paper was carried on before the fourteenth century. 





To prevent electrotype blocks from warping, shrinking, or swelling, 
place them in a shallow pan or dish, cover with kerosene, and let them 
so soak as long as possible, say three or four days. ‘Then wipe dry and 
place in the form. After the first two or three washings they may swell 
a little; if so, have them carefully dressed down, and after that you will 


have little or no trouble with them, and can leave them in the form just 


as you would if they were solid type. 
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Oldest American Type Foundry. 
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Banzsom Street, Philadelphia. 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & Co., TYPE FOUNDERS. 


NGW YC fy }<— 3 & 05 Beeknjay St. Cc | 1ICAGO—154 NJonroe Street. 
re Cae. 
And 62 & 64 Gold Street. 4 has. 3. [ioss, NJanager, 


> 


PATENT PENDING. 
1a GA 


I 


ATTRACTIVE FLIRTS 


Deocters Prescribe Exercise and Recreation 26 


$2 75 


8a 5A $3 00 


RIVERSIDE TOILERS 
Pleasing and Distinct Gharacter 1887 


FRESH ROSE 
Eventtul Histories 1887 


ga 4A $5 00 


60a 364A NonPAREIL HALF TirLe No, 2. $3 40 
NOTE—TO PRINTERS.—Our Type is cast from Tin (largely), Antimony, Copper and Lead, 
Producing a Hard, Tough, and a Tenacious Metal, 
OUR NEWS AND BOOK FONTS are cast from Matrices driven from Steel Punches, not Electrotype Matrices, 
or Matrices made from Type, which are apt to swell and 
Become rough, and produce a type ‘Sout of line” and with imperfect ‘* face.” 
Also Brevier Half Title, No. 2, with New Lower Case, now ready. 


PALM LEGF FANS 
Refresh the Weary in Summer Pimz 187 


PATENT PENDING. 
8a 5A 


16a 100A Pica PaLm $1 90 | 12a . THREE LINE NONPAREIL PALM. $2 80 


CALMS TUE STORM : DESERT P@LMS 
Palm Oil @cts like a Charm 1887 | Rest Under the Shadz 18 


PALMISTPRY 
Welcomv Fortunz 18387 


ges Our pica is “point system” standard. Other faces furnished on point bodies when desired. “@3@ 


62 4A $4 50 
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SPECIMENS OF PHOTO ZINC-ENGRAVING. 
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FROM PEN AND INK DRAWINGS: 
A. ZEESE & CO., 119 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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MERICAN SYSTEM OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 





18A, 36a LONG PRIMER. (10 Points Standard Measure.) 3,55 
’ 


BURNING THE MIDNIGHT OIL 





Climbing High on the Ladder of Fame 
23 Herculean Labor 56 


10A, 20a, CoLUMBIAN. (16 Points Standard Measure.) $4.20 


HOMEWARD BOUND 
From the North Pole 2 








SPACES AND QUADS WITH ALL SIZES EXCEPT PICA. 





ROYAL COTHIC. 











8A, 16a DovusieE Pica. (24 Points Standard Measure.) $6.80 


BRING UP THE GUNS 
3 Open Fire on the Enemy 5 


6A, 12a, DovuBLE ENGLISH. (28 Points Standard Measure). $6.70 


Clothed in GOLDEN Raiment 2 


5A, 10a, DouBLE GREAT PRIMER. (36 Points Standard Measure.) $8.20 


Drink WATER Bright 


4A, 8a, Four-LineE Prod. (48 Points Standard Measure.) $10.80 


Berlin OPERA House 


BREVIER IN PREPARATION. 


MERICAN SYSTEM OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 









16A, 32a, PICA. (12 Points Standard Measure.) $3.65 


CIRGUMLOGUTION OFFICE 
Instruction Given in the Art of 
8 How Not to Do it 9 


















10A, 20a, PARAGON. (20 Points Standard Measure.) $6.05 


BORDER LIFE 
4 Gowboys at Home 




























MORTISED LETTERS WITH CAPS OF THE LARGER SIZES. 
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List OF SECOND- HAND PRESSES AND MACHINERY 


ee COREY SAS.) ese = 


WAR DER, LUSE & CO. 
139 and 141 Nlonroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEB PERFECTING PRESS. 
7-Column Clause Web Perfecting Press, speed 15,000 an hour, complete, 
A I 55 056. 5.0b sy ccs cenvcnsecseseccnsecessevessnesncecenaeces $5, 


FOUR CYLINDER PRESS. 
8-Column Folio Hoe Four Cylinder Press............cccsccsccsccsccccccccces #4000 


DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 
ee ee OY MINE 5 6a 0s in 5 4.010509 vsinnic'h sciciccains soa ceuewined'sie sas 3, 
37x57144 Hoe Double Cylinder ane aie 
34x49 Hoe Double Cylinder, with air springs ..... 
34x44 Hoe Double Cylinder 
32x47 A. B. Taylor Double Cylinder. . if 
SG Bs Wi, SOR TD CE bs ow vv ivvccciccccccscceccccincsassccesoscns 

THREE REVOLUTION PRESSES. 

AST hs So PEE PS TE VOLNIRIORD 6 6 6 5.0:0's 5 cin 0's sincere dinad:sie0 ee sieecseeesivions 
4114x60 Hoe Three Revolution 
4114x60 Hoe Three Revolution eases 
3414x50 A. B. Taylor Three Revolution, air spring 


SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 
















41x57 Hoe Drun, air springs, 7-column quarto..............cc ce ee eee ee eens #1,200 
MPA iymia GEE NtaNNN ee Bia as sca wiig enone se’ 1,200 
39x52 Campbell, complete, table, rack and screw distribution ............... 900 
37x53 Potter Combination, 2 roller..........2..2000scccecsceecseesesesscccsees 2,000 
36x50 New York Taylor, air springs, tape delivery..............eesesecescees 
34x52 Cottrell & Babcoc sk, 2 roller, air springs............ 

33144x50 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs............ 






33144x50 C ampbell Two Revolution, with folder attached. . 
33x50 Taylor Country Cylinder, spiral springs 














33x48 Cranston Pat. Improved, with reversible motion, nearly good as new 1,800 
3214x47 Hoe Stop Cylinder, table distribution, 4 rollers, for fine work ...... 500 
2814x41 Hoe Drum, regular, with spiral springs Mic cirusie ne smeeeosasesesinenent 800 
sexes New York Tay lor Drum, air springs, rack and screw dist’n, 2 rollers. 800 
5x36 Cranston, Patent Improved Deca ales Raa iale cute aisles sisis'e os o/s Waein eidiareeu neice Gees 1,200 
25x: 35 Cottrell & Babcock C PERRIN CORE OE HINER goose .5 51s 05,055.00 0:6:¢:0) aaisieo.sieosicis.e\s 1,000 
ee ee tN, BNI HINO 5 5.6 a 56:5:5.0:516 0059500108 60.09.5000 0600 00. 000000 008s 900 
24x32, Fairhaven C 'ylinder Be rehearsed ncaa cisal esas aleiaia. einen vie sale alee eerste nw oc 450 
24x30 Cottrell & Babcock, spiral springs, tape delivery...................65- 800 
24x30 og eg 2 roller, rac k, screw and table distribution................. 700 
2114x2344 Hoe Drum, spiral | ERASE SER erry aap eee ae een ees 650 
23! ett Hoe Drum, tape delivery................ssseecccececeeeeseseeccceees THO 
23x28 C ine innati Cylinder | Oe SUDO CCOCE Tree ero 500 
19x2444 New York Taylor, with air springs 550 
18x24 Potter Pony, with fluted columns.... 450 
DUR eed ato UR MPa cen ch ss opparsis, caisson sacniscisesinesésvsciscneepacecee’ 400 
LITHOGRAPH CYLINDER PRESSES. 

99x22 DONT TAlly TACNORTANIIC CYUNGOD 6.0.6. s cece cc cccsccvcccssscccsceeccesses $ 800 
16x20 Hughes & Kimber Lithographic Cylinder..................ccccseeeeees 1,000 


HALF NMEDIUNI JOB PRESSES. 
15x25 Nonpareil, will print one page of 6-column folio 
























Pa A INO © 510/615 cevin.ssawes sense ciciaisssntabeessaiereaes sites 
14x24 Nonpareil Sceaclslasstetelakta c cicedsiais ee a oieca aiaaisicioe a. wsbiem a iemieinaemnadn a ser wa aoe nate é 
1414x23 Gordon Segment Cylinder, will print one page of 6-column paper... 250 
1414x283 Gordon Segment Cylinder ove ae 
1414x23 Gordon Segment Cylinder “ e - 250 
1414x283 Gordon Segment Cylinder = - = oo. 200 
areas, oa 6.0) orsse-e'sa pin ya lo'oin in 8b 9s ninsei¥iein dins8ie ma Sigielei Wns dws ome eeinnaree edie 325 
ENT aoe goes kien sak onion ces Wacahaisinnscaeieoesdunwl eacecin tents 225 
STRATEN os o-fsc's aic'n assoc 40g c.sicisioouisiorsao Moiwie Kaeainbrnaidiondemaleiesladenela neato 200 
14x18 Nonpareil. . isle aiviocceieiniwiaielsleniaeGtioke maau nese seus saree wale 200 
13x19 Chromatic. saru(aiasaiata/ Sieg atars/saie/dieie are lace aiavar ere elsvonee eiais-erale-era'e 200 
re MENA craic cain nant <chieosicls ane ais eal slersis eine Mn eal ie Mersieataecieesenies 275 
I ole noi oa/s oh aini2 ata s biasvacalvia'e saw keh c bad bahsen sieenesuieed eee #8 6 edieer 275 
ta ite ale tats cel cer vicioep om cinema's erpisio (oie Gig cis oni e'ala/ai cis Seid aiais ola evielseia ml aieés 250 
13x19 Gordon, OUR INN NUN MND MUNCIE Fe ase sin 8 asvbst0 6 sth uia: Fo) maint biaie oeiwinin, be droid cia pire taiwl wero 
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QUARTO MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 










oie ee prick os nica tape sis aeaslcc cin ewisse a ase Reesnn eee snee sega $175 
DI POL, WAN. COW oso 55.0935 050s sas ccces cece dcescrcesie-ssicewes <> aoe 
ee Ne sf iarc sa aig isc aicisi bia wcicie oaiaisoie <i sia dicieisis 6/64) ein-ejoe(n wee slnisie a bis vieisieiisisie 200 
eee EI ivi iascre raw aids wee/6< eis pisls cisles-bselneie d's wsieeials deelaisianisieias 100 
10x15 Kidder, bem Bronzer and throw-0ff...........ssssseeeesee sence ceeeeeees 400 
SRN es EA EI o:5 0:0 0:0 0:0 9 nds 010 '6)0.0s'0.0,0 0'¢:61010:4)4.9\9 n\0\sea via vie.cin.es-0.sie 25 
10x14'4 Novelty, foot treadle lever , hand- — Dxasan bean cemenecoceesn coe ae 
10x15 Excelsior ‘Lever, self-inker........ oa ee 
10x15 Yorkston Jobber, new style..... ose Aae 
Rie SEN EINER DEED = a's (d.n,0's ete aisse'aigis e's b¥rpigip'sia'0i3'¢ slala siaiciuiplaiaws'e'e digs pesieidls nielsisive APP 
IEEE, 505 cisco cig’s views e'ols'aicd neds sie'cinisaowiswasislecaeineiseisesteeiswes:e . 1% 
ins cack a inigins « eninseue sn thiexss05\be baa scpewsarersieecwes oo Bee 
JOKIS Universal, & ZOO ONC. .......0.ccccececccccccccccvescccccoscceoes ose ee 
RUSE ANNI I aisle ood a ics Varela ire. s'uin'e 6 piclnusn WV biateran aWipinio e.eun einiuigioteieie.t.s arsinielnvewiny sinieiainisicle 150 
EIGHTH MEDIUNI JOB PRESSES. 
MU REE I Gs cpce tyes snveiadceinse SevcasinseeumspivssscsesbeesoaG sews #150 
POR ION BONO iw c's. circa sic ta cer vecsesccins sebsnsoectseeewd eines cosas -+- 100 
SiN og sitsisiel Kawirseeas-ceu be ehwices a Kanvasicing teaaseuervnecany 9 
8x12 Young America, rotary. 15 
8x12 Young America, rotary.. 5 
RM De casobae cc ncineseiincdinesecictdesseaces ces ensetensdcedsavineseinie 110 
8x12 Clipper...... 2.22. eeeee cece cece ee ee cece ee ee te eereeneeeeeeeeseeeeees 110 
ee I INN oy so ve ciele dias na eS Shine Fad Sab aivisce ens escia dons ssaesions 100 
PR I oo 056 ts uinisldc 9.8 bisa: dnn wiaihioieig oles aisle 000s ae aeinee sineleseusaesines 110 
TIGZIIAG BtAr LEver, With GIdC EPOAMIC..............cccccccsceccccccccccees 35 
7x11 Star Lever, DM OIE oo oc. nica vec muses eeuceds 35 
7x11 Old Style Clipper, with throw-off...............ceceeeee cece e eee eeeee 5 
7x11 Gordon, old sty Tae ae LS Act oo ercaie AO Mae SER ee 100 
7x11 Gordon, MME Sica h cipaiccr cout ar siedle sates +sisemereereeneense uaweswee 100 
7x11 Gordon, old style. . 100 
Pe Ns si aconnkanhanswcs siden seeneesccesentsccskaseienreeberseesbeneseue 100 


We are prepared to make Exchanges of, Presses, Paper- Cutters, 





send us full description, and we will write you at once with figures. 


























EIGHTH MEDIUM JOB PRESSES~cont’d. 
I edi ndsadeu sun tndacsncepaeecdundiie nedvebendnxtedeacetunaxewsaad anes $ 65 
RE oo nnetilenisndecssrnehecewntedneannse 15 
ERE ENN a abs coc cakccaceduatenvces siacecchenwes 65 
EN I oS india stew ndecateesctaescanenenens 5) 
MI Goo cists oc/njars ee saleaimasniguicciémandancenwous 100 
We MIRAE ooo oa taaias aa nieiciss sid seid’ b's canes Kendle wk we eniaane 100 
CI ITE oa osc ag aiarciatore ga We REIN waRiREOe eeu ee suasnmadeeaie 10 
ee nce cuciacusivndewe bindkudectadnteennnesenguddewekuaeceennen 65 
6x9 Prouty, foot lever 35 
6x9 Official Lever ..... 25 
En ee 28 
I occ cdsctieecésncccentcneusokecsnecsee 28 
NEUE c an ce thats ba Ce dccatwaiicwsscahscasicienaceon 26 
Ee CNTR RONE oo viscose eccpnerenctestscecemennesees 3 
EME BONNNDS - 5.c0 5 cy ciln Cawiaed cueucadeesuninnceeetenuneedetarekueee 30 
re Ng Gaiters ud oena sh aksinaeskaasnsd ta keceaeabesncerntes 30 
Dear e RU TE OME COM 0 2350s obNcae otecw es asaae iecdesncdanecenacdienas 20 

HAND PRESSES. 
G-OO NITY CGE UO BETIO WAMTIETIIUOID 5.5 sig ccesicinle b.cc0.0scnesadcccsiccevdcedieceardavies #250 
9-column Washington..... 25 
Pe MN 6 ca ic co waddvanconcekcee<tnnccusmésncaues 
EER Oe SAE RI 


6-column Army 
6-column Army ee orale tiles gael si 
5-column Taylor ee: 
ylumn Hoe Washington.. 







tum RNG MNIMIN OID 5 oo 5:5.) sccdiais-ceccieetiaina ce oud ch masud neecusaweesessieneae 15 
ia tak nice sedi cekthacaccnae ter ats Disaeeeesiienwened 100 
1614 xA, USELESS a i eb I gt RE eRe CES nde 5D 
i candkec sce neavadsesbadnneseaeh kan denaneduninondeensskeiieensen 75 
Niet cig uaian sknd one nile neae aa Nar icidahnar ewes ddelesnurinesntsoendane 60 
PAPER-CUTTERS. 
ass cod acmnealcenckeenmenae si esnedapeaseneeaens ¥. 


32-inch Acme, hand and steam... 
32-inch Sheridan, hand-wheel. . 
32-inch Sanborn ................ 
DOI OOM a ais.c:sccciwasiva bia canes 
26-inch Sheridan, hand-wheel.. 
25-inch Cranston Undercut..... 
24-inch Sheridan, with steam... 
I UN Gere cicsdacvatipis cade rbousecacanetunsnuse ixtoutsenbehsnbadiaadcecdécas 
PLOW 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame.... 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame.... 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame.... 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame.. 


See ee WH ARED SUOED SPIO. 65 cnccc si ncccisicccicce scene veutibesiseaceses 

23-inch Newberry Plow, with iron frame.............ccccccceccccccccseccassocece 
eR FN, WEEE WIRE BEING ay 5 a sc co dsv svn tindccnenecesicousnpscseseesteesccionas 25 
28-inch Printer’s Favorite Plow, with iron frame..................eeeeeeeeeees 28 
AREARARTEN ERAN ON RENN WRONEIEN BENDING dos o.c.ai b1c:5 v1cc6 bias Kass. dgsb baie cae easrloaceKenecbunenne » 


CARD-CUTTERS. 
28-inch Anson Hardy .........s-se0s«s 
EE TRIN ohn caawcnssciavcceces 
28-inch Thorp, regular............. Sale 
IE HG Ge GO sc sisric kere tncecctacies ens snsccescedenecesencdesiesensss 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Ra OUI RINGO CPU as gins s coco cdesesivacesiccdencsvbanesccrevasesdeesee 
74x12 Hughes Stereotype Outfit.. ee 








3} axils 4 Gump Stereotype Outfit. . 
6 Gump Stereotype Outfit...... i ore 
314x714 i GOI BIGLOOt OS COGN. onc cc ce csccicwcccccccceccsccseccscsceccesetieee 


PAPER FOLDERS. 

47-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold, 16 pages, will paste, trim and cover; a first- 

class machine; first cost $3,600; EN Ii sits <acbvecneenrseeeccasin ¥1,: 
39-inch Forsaith Folder, ee ieee cnkttesaeccaes ‘ ; 
38'4-inch Chambers Folder, 4 fold, newspaper......... 
38-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fol 
38-inch Forsaith Folder, 4 fold............cccccsccsesses 
36-inch Dexter Folder, 4 fold, to attach to press........ secedeseueee 
34-inch Stonemetz Folder, to attach to MCE c Laacnecananwsdekanesseymenneaee 300 


WVISCELLANEOUS. 
26-inch Semple Book Trimmer 
25-inch Book Trimmer....... 
16-inch Book Trimmer 
15-inch Semple Book Trimmer 
15-inch Semple Book Trimmer 
15-inch Semple Book Trimmer.......... 
Paging Machine, 4 fig. heads ............. 
Paging Machine, 4 fig. heads............. 
Parish Paging Mac hine, 4 fig. heads ..... 
Wire Stitcher, foot treadle.............0. 
WEG USOT, PINE, ce cccsicectvcccescececs 
36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine.......... 
Stabbing Machine, 4 needles. 
Leather Grainer, Steam...... 
13x20 Hand Gear Shaving Mac 
SM OIE LOUOE PUNE PRIN oo oo a.sis 8csin s sciccensiveccdivedcsndeccedeeseeecs 


ENGINES AND 
Br Ue TI, HII ons oc iss ccc ncscncccvece-secccescessscsesnceveces 
5-horse Upright Wrought-Iron Boiler : 
6-horse Baxter Engine and Boiler 
pi al rr erry oer re 
3-horse Upright Engine and Boiler 
4-horse Hot Air Engine. ..........ccscccee 
2-horse Acme Engine and Boiler 


etc. If you have any machinery of this character to exchange, 
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Two Revolution Press. 
Two Rollers, 
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C.R,CARVER, } [mproved Paper-Cutting Machines, 


Successor and Manufacturer of THE BROWN & CARVER : 
614 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 33 Beekman St., New York. 


| i 









































REMODELED THE 
“— STRONGEST AND MOST 
BROUGHT TO A HIGH 
STANDARD sia iaacaintal 
OF CUTTING MACHINE 
PERFECTION. IN USE. 
‘ 0 eee 
SIMPLE, NOISELESS, EASILY AND ACCURATELY ADJUSTED. 

SIZE. PRICE, SIZE. PRICE, SIZE, PRICE, 
GB-InCh .... ..0cceccesvcccccsccccccccsecscecess $1,200 SP AIIIS 6 5 knots o's a 5sa whe awenweranssu senses sen $700 BUR MNCR oxnanscskseeio hanes ceesacseresnau reese $500 
HSINCh 2 .cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 885 BO AIC 0 000050050006600000600000%8 4005050050 575 Larger sizes made to order. 

Above prices are for Steampower Cutters. Boxing and shipping extra. All machines shipped at risk of purchaser. 


Please correspond with me, addressing as above. 
For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers in Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
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New AND IaxPROWED, -::: : 
BUT ALSO THE 


- 2 © © + OLD STANDARD. 
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Built at Colt’s Armory, by Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
and bearing its Trade-Mark, the ‘“‘ Rampant Colt.” “ 


—+4>—+ SUPPLIED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE UNDERSIGNED, -—+%-— 4 
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| The Universal has 


@he 
Best Value 


for 


the Price in 


Steel connecting 
rods, crank pins, 
shafts, frisket fin- 
gers, latches, etc. 
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NEW FEATURES. 


HE old style DWELL CAMS are dispensed with on the Improved Universal, thereby obtaining an INCREASED ANGLE OF 
PLATEN, perfectly steady action, and no liability to develop lost-motion with the consequent “jerk” and vibration of the platen, 
but supplied with DWELL if desired. The main connecting rods are DROP-FORGED WITHOUT WELD from a solid bar of 
steel, and the crank-pin “ Eyes” are bushed with gun metal. The Chase-hook is operated by a pedal, thus leaving both hands 
FREE to handle the chase; it is a perfect lock, self-adjusting to wear and to varying or sprung chases, and will NOT shake loose like 
the old style apparatus. 
Complete stock of Presses and INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS, insuring prompt delivery. 
n@s> New List of COMPONENT PARTS just issued. Every owner of Universal Presses should have it. Reduced prices. Sent 
FREE on application. 
Send for Catalogue and price-list. Liberal terms. Address all inquiries to 


JOHN THOMSON, 


Office and Salesroom of the UNIVERSAL PRESS, 
Repair SHop, 9 SPRUCE STREET. 143 Nassau St. (Potter Building), NEW YORK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


PRESSMEN ORGANIZE. 

To the Editor: ROCHESTER, New York, June 12, 1887. 
The pressmen of this city were organized June 11, the obligation 
being administered by Mr. F. S. Burrell, of ‘Troy, New York, assisted 
by Frank G. Koken, of St. Louis, Missouri; Charles I. Davis, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and H. F. Bossert, Pittsburgh, eleven men taking the 
obligation. The new organization has secured a very neat hall, and 
everything looks as if the wish of the Rochester printers would be 
realized, for no typographical union should be satisfied until all 
branches of the trade are thoroughly organized under the International 
Typographical Union. JEFF. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE. 
To the Editor: 
I am instructed by Typographical Union No. 42 to forward to you 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota, June 6, 1887. 


for publication the following preamble and resolutions : 

Wuereas, Our Father in Heaven has deemed it worthy to remove from our 
midst John Warren, a fellow craftsman, be it 

Resolved, That while we mourn his death—the taking away from us a fellow- 
workman so young in manhood—we sustain the loss of a true friend and companion 
in our every effort to do right ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere sympathy to the family of the deceased, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family, the Cra/fsman and 
Tue INLAND Printer for publication. 


Gro. W. Morey, 
Ree. and Cor. Sec. No. 42. 


FOR RAILROAD PRINTERS. 

To the E-ditor: KNOXVILLE, Tenn., May 27, 1887. 
The idea of the same invention has frequently been known to strike 
two or more persons nearly at the same time. So a person may invent 
a thing, and conclude that, of course, it is only an old idea that has 
perhaps long been familiar to more experienced and acute minds. On 
the other hand, there may be many who would never discover but very 
little of themselves. Let this consideration be an excuse for my impart- 
ing a very simple but very useful idea to those of the craft whose heads 
are sometimes compelled to ache over the long and narrow columns of 
railroad rate-sheets. Take a piece of six-to-pica brass rule about two 


inches long; cut to the width of the column, at one end, and fie this 
end till it is sufficiently thin to be easily forced between the lines of 
figures; when you will at once perceive how much more easily and 
quickly you can lift the figures for removal or correction than by the use 
of tweezers and bodkin. 


Respectfully submitted (if permitted), H. M. G. 


FROM THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
To the Editor: 
I thought that perhaps a few items from this small city might prove 


SHERBROOKE, P. Q., June 2, 1887. 


interesting. 

The city has a population of between eight and nine thousand, 
about two-thirds of whom are of French-Canadian extraction. 

The papers at present published here are the “.waminer and Gazette, 
in English, and Ze Pronnier de Sherbrooke, and Progres de 0 Est, in 
French, the first three weekly, the last semi-weekly. There are no 
dailies in Sherbrooke. All four offices are doing a flourishing business 
in jobwork, as this is a great commercial and railway center, six railways 
running into the place. 

Attempts to run a daily have not proved a success hitherto. The 
first attempt that I know of was in the fall of 1883, when the editor of 
the Pronnier and a pressman in the Gazette office started on a capital of 
$300. 
a comic paper was quite a success, that is, the English portion of it, as 
It ran 


It was a French-English affair, had no telegraphic news, but as 


neither publishers nor compositors could read English very well. 
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a few days and died of starvation and weakness, the plant being 
The and Gazette 


also ran daily editions for ten days last fall, during the Dominion 


purchased by the Ze Progres de [ Est. Examiner 
Exhibition here. 
Report says that Ze Progres de [ Est intends to build a new block, 
and that they expect to get some of the official printing of the province. 
The Js: 


out in red ink, last week—* painting the town red,” as the editor called 


ssguot Record celebrated its tenth anniversary by coming 


it! “ Painting” is the most appropriate name for the process, inasmuch 
as it looks as if a bill-poster had tried his hand at printing. 

The plant of the Cowansville Odserze7 was put up for sale lately, 
owing to the death of the late John Massie, Jr. It was purchased by 
someone unknown to me. 

There are two binderies in Sherbrooke, one in connection with Z. 
Pionnicr, the other being owned by H. M. ‘Tomlinson. 

No lithographer is doing business here, although one started opera- 
tions a few years ago. He was a good workman, and would have done 
a thriving business had it not been for the want of capital, as he was 
well patronized. 

Plate 
Gazelle, very sparingly, however, not averaging a column a month. 


matter is used in Sherbrooke on both the /.weminer and 
The $4. John’s News, of St. John’s, Quebec, also uses plates. 

(Quite a number of the other local journals around here take advan- 
tage of the patent inside or outside system. 

Part of the type on the Gaze//e is set by the boys in the Provincial 
Protestant Reformatory here. This arrangement, however, will soon 
end, as it does not pay on either side. 

These items have been jotted down in a hurry, but in your next issue 
I hope to give you a better idea of the state of things here. 

KENARLA KENT. 


AN IMPROVED LAYOUT. 
To the Editor: FAIRMOUNT, Neb., May 30, 1887. 
Some three years ago, you published a fac simile of a case that, 
theoretically, seemed very good, but there were many things about it 
that did not, in my opinion, stand the test of practical application. 
Below is given the lay of a case I have used for some months in 
the S%yva/ office of this city. The type used is Benton, Waldo & Co’s 


self-spacing. 
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In composition, I find the new position of “1” 




















to be much better 
than its old place, which necessitated an awkward across-the case move- 
ment, to reach this frequently occurring letter. Its new position gives 
proximity to “ y,” “i,” “o,” “a” and “e,” the letters it usually precedes 
or follows; and in distribution its advantages are very easily recognized. 
The change in “n”’is an improvement in composition, but is probably 
more noticeable in distribution, as “ on,” “no,” “in,” “ion,” “ ing ”’ are 
oft-occurring syllables. 

Now, while some advantages of this “lay’’ seem clear to me, I 
would like very much to have it tried by some of the “ self-spacing ”’ 
artists of the craft, and its defects criticised. THos. DUNGAN. 


“UP AND WAUR THEM A’!” 

To the Editor: Cuicaco, May 25, 1887. 
Speaking by the card, it was the nine of diamonds that had the 
credit of being the curse of Scotland; but more modern archeologists 
declare that the curse of that beloved land rests now with the drink our 
generous and loving forefathers indulged in so freely. There being a 
continual change going on, custom as well as nature having undergone 
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a revolution, the alteration is more pleasant to contemplate than to 
record the scenes of jollity and debauch. A favorite couplet, fifty years 
ago, ran thus: 

*¢ Gi’e him drink until he wink 


That’s sinking in despair !”’ 


Their sorrow would fly away, but it did not. 

One observation, however, in connection with the late Mr. Gough, 
and his mode of procedure, while in the cities of Edinburgh and Glas 
gow, deserves mention, as false notions were engendered by the record. 
He appointed aids at certain streets, alleys and closes to note the num- 
ber of callers at the back doors of whisky shops on a Sunday morning. 
Although three-fourths of these thirsty souls might be of a different 
nationality, Scotchmen got the blame of being the greatest whisky 
drinking people on the face of the globe. As well might it be said that 
Americans were the greatest beer drinkers in Chicago, while three- 
fourths of that compound were swilled down the throats of the German 
population. There were cases without number, perhaps, but at the 
same time, there were many who got knocked over in the ranks of John 
Barleycorn that manfully rose up again, and overcame temptation. One 
of the latter sort, Johnnie Wood, is here noted, that his example may 
give the almost despairing imbiber fresh courage to resist his weakness, 
and become a man again. He got down so low that his friends were 
ashamed at his drunken ways, and they came to the conclusion that if 
he got free of his boon companions, he might recover his reason and his 
manhood. Chicago soon after found him treading its streets, and, from 
uisiness man, he recommenced life as a laborer, always 
Withal, he had a quick temper, 


a flourishing 
bearing in mind his former estate. 
which he forgot to leave behind him in Scotland. Johnnie secured a 
job at helping carpenters at a new building, and his boss found him one 
day holding up the end of a joist on his two arms, in doubt where to put 
it. Ife was told to fling it down in its place, and not make his work so 
laborious. At this remark, he fired up, and, flinging the joist from him, 
held up his “shut neive’’ toward the face of the boss, and said: “ D—n 
it, man, when I was at hame, I could keep the likes 0’ you at my table 
fit!’ One with such a spirit need not be afraid of never rising again. 
j. 2. 


HOW TO MAKE UP A FORM OF EIGHTS. 
To the Lditor + Fort ATKINSON, Wis., May 23, 1887. 

I herewith send you a diagram of a double form of eights, so 
arranged that there is no necessity to feed the small end of the sheet 
down, nor of taking out the tape wheels and fly and turning the form 
around on the press to give register. The run was 5,000 sheets of 22 
by 32-50, with '% inch margin top and bottom of page—32 pages to the 
sheet. As some members of the craft are confused by a make-up where 
the matter runs the long way instead of across, I give it as we made 


it up. 
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This edge fed down both times, 

















My object was three-fold: to save turning the form on the press, 
to secure better feeding, and by cutting in four parts to seétire more 
accurate folding and at less expense (of course with this form the sheet 
must be turned and run the reverse side). The register was much 
better than would have been with the sheet end down. I am aware that 
this is not a popular way, because in folding the eight-page parts, a 
little more care is needed lest the top margin trim badly, but I find no 
difficulty with a sheet as small as the one used, and I believe what was 


lost in beauty in the trimming, if any, would have been lost anyway, 


without the greatest care in stapling, had we run the other way, to say 


B. 1. 


nothing of the register and time on press. 
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OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, June 3, 1887. 
Our delegates have just started for Buffalo. 
week or so they will be back, hinting in a roundabout manner that the 


In the course of another 


session just closed was conceded by all to have been a great improve- 
ment on all others. However, we don’t blame them. No doubt every 
delegate who has ever attended a session of the International ‘Typo- 
graphical Union thought that the one 4e was at was certainly a model. 
But in regard to the present session the query with us is, will they take 
positive action on the subject of shorter hours of work? What of the 
printers’ home? What of the plate question? ‘These, and many other 
questions demand careful and conscientious consideration. 

The ex-delegates, to the number of fifty-four, have formed an asso- 
ciation in this city. Jno. A. Dardis is the president, Wm. Madden, 
secretary. 

I notice that my old friend B. Nolan (R. R. Donnelly & Son) is fast 
developing into a scientist of no mean ability. Nolan always was pretty 
good on holding his own, and is a thorough Philadelphian in his ante- 
cedents, and I am glad to hear of his success either as a printer, 
scientist, boxer or wrestler. 

Business continues fairly good. 

Decoration day was universally observed here this year. All who 
remained in the city went out to the base ball matches. I paid a short 
visit to Port Deposit, Maryland, situated near the mouth of the Susque- 


COW. Ni 


hanna, the greatest fishing grounds in America. 


FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 


To the Editor : INDIANAPOLIS, June 8, 1887. 

The scheme of Pressmen’s Union No. 17 to raise funds to send a 
delegate to Buffalo to the International ‘Typographical Union convention 
was a grand success. It was to vote a handsome office chair to the 
most popular employing printer, at ten cents a vote. It resulted as 
follows: W. B. Burford, 1,161; A. RK. Baker, 414; Jos. Ratti, 79; 
Carlon & Hollenbeck, 65; Frank II. Smith, 7; William Fish, 17; H.N. 
Diamond, 1%; Hasselman-Journal Company, 3; F. McDougal, 1. 
Mr. Burford, having received the largest number of votes, was declared 
duly elected as the most popular employing printer, and entitled to the 
chair. When it comes to hustling, No. 17 takes front rank with any of 
them. 

Business is fairly good among all the offices, with a very good 
outlook for a busy summer. 

W. Bb. Burford will, in a few weeks, put in a new Campbell lithograph 
press, and a large Campbell two-revolution four-roller type press. 
This office is fast coming to the front as one of the best-equipped offices 
in the West. 

The Hasselman-Journal Company is turning its attention largely to 
poster and show printing, and turns out work that compares favorably 
with some of the more pretentious establishments in the East. 

Owing to not receiving the support it should have had, the 7a//er 
has been changed from a weekly to a monthly publication. 

The printers here are well satisfied over the reélection of President 
Aimison to that position for another term. He has made a good officer, 
and was justly entitled to that honor. 

As sufficient capital was not forthcoming, the starting of a daily 
paper by the new labor party June 1, has been indefinitely postponed. 

The Typographical Union, on Sunday, June 5, at a regular meeting, 
voted to adopt the following scale of wages, to go into effect the follow- 
Morning papers, 38 cents per thousand ems; 


ing Monday morning: 
weekwork, $16.50. 


evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
As a matter of course, nearly all of the proprietors kicked against the 
advance, but all will come to time, as good printers are worthy of their 
hire, and can command a fair compensation for their labor. Since the 
unfortunate strike of the printers here a few years ago wages have had 
a downward tendency, and it is high time that some standard of wages 
should be established that would place the members of the craft on a 
little nearer the same equality with their brethren in other large cities. 
Wages have been so ridiculously low here so long that the impression 
has got out that we have no good printers, while, on the contrary, we 


have some as good workmen here as anywhere in the country. It is 
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another case of poor dog Tray. While this city is trying to work up a 
boom on natural gas, why not get up a boom in the printing business. 
I hope this move is only a step toward a better condition of affairs 
among the craft in this city. 

The //era/d got out an illustrated edition on the 11th that was an 
honor to the city, and was also a good investment to the proprietors. 
It contained pictures of all the leading buildings, with a history of the 
J. M. 


progress and-growth of the city. It contained twenty pages. | 


FROM ENGLAND. 
; [From our own Correspondent. | 
To the Editor : SHEFFIELD, May 20, 1887. 

The increase in commercial prosperity experienced with the com- 
mencement of the year continues to show signs of a more than temporary 
stay, and the printing trade consequently derives a much better aspect 
thereby. Many of the larger firms were unable to keep their ordinary 
staff of hands employed about a year ago, but this difficulty is, to some 
extent, overcome now. Very few of the provincial towns complain of 
slackness of work, and the average number of men on the out of work 
funds of the various societies bears a very favorable comparison indeed 
with last year. In fact, there is almost as much work in the country as 
was the case a few years ago—there is more perfect machinery and 
more hands to do it, and that is undoubtedly the primary cause of the 
general European depression. 

The winter months are the printer’s busy time here, the summer his 
time of leisure. It is lucky circumstances are so, for in the summer he 
has an opportunity of devoting any slackness in his employment to 
feeding his mind with the natural and artificial beauties of nature, which 
almost everywhere surround the large centers of industry. 

The Birmingham branch have suggested the desirability of removing 
the headquarters of the Provincial ‘Typographical Association from 
Manchester to the adjacent city of Liverpool. Bolton has also been 
suggested. It is evident they are satisfied it must be situated somewhere 
in Lancashire. There is little probability, however, of any alteration 
being .effected. 

Miss Emily Faithful may be said to be the pioneer of the employ- 
ment of women as typographers. The movement she inaugurated has 
grown so fast in London that it is feared the time is not far distant 
when women will work, much to the detriment of men. Instead of 
meeting the inevitable outlook with a ridiculous class jealousy, the 
London Society of Compositors have passed a special resolution, ena- 
bling the fairer sex to become members of the society, and enjoy the 
same benefits of membership, provided they work under the same prices 
as the men. This is undoubtedly the best way of solving the difficulty, 
if the females would view it in a favorable light, but women, as a rule, 
are poor supporters of trades unionism, matrimonial union being more 
in their favor. ‘The Women’s Printing Society is said to turn out some 
creditable work, even such an hard to please and critical individual as 
John Ruskin being satisfied with it. 

The enterprise of the English type founder is of a very limited 
character. He seems to be under the impression that type faces which 
excited admiration fifty years ago should answer the same purpose now. 
The more enterprising business man of today, however, requires some- 
thing new, and if he cannot be supplied at home he must necessarily 
patronize the American or German markets, which he does rather freely. 
One London firm of type founders, with a little more go in them than 
the rest of the “ring,” have lately introduced two or three combination 
borders, but their name belies them, for both combination and symmetry 
are conspicuous by their absence. Justification, too, is much less 
practicable than with the productions of American founders, who strictly 
adhere to nonpareil and pica bodies. The taste for a better class of 
printing is still on the increase, anu the demand cannot be successfully 
met by the crude and always-alike looking productions of the type 
founders of this country. Our types have a fearfully ancient, melancholy 
look about them when contrasted with those produced by the Americans. 

There is a slight probability that the type founders will meet ere long 
to consider the adoption of a universal system of type bodies. A mass 
of correspondence has lately appeared in the various trade journals, 
which has pushed forward the desirability of the movement in a very 


satisfactory way. It takes many years, however, to accomplish a reform 
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in this conservative land, so that it is possible a future generation may 
derive some benefit from the present agitation. 

A complete collection of the works of the English Gutenberg must 
be worth a fortune. An almost perfect copy of Caxton’s “ The Game 
and Playe of Chesse,” the first edition, appeared in the catalogue of an 
auction sale in London recently, and was bought by a famous collector 


of literary antiquities, for £645. 


Literary and typographical antiquities 


reach high prices nowadays. 

Five exhibitions, all on an exceedingly large scale, have been opened 
during the month at London, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Saltaire, respectively. The British public cannot complain at 
the number of attractions it has been possible to witness during the last 
few years. A clear insight into the various manufactures of the country 
has been thus afforded, and much enterprise in the way of further 
invention will naturally be the result. 

The American exhibition, in London, has proved a great disappoint- 
ment to those who expected to find a representative exhibition of the 
United States. It is very small in comparison with the other shows, 
and without Buffalo Bill and his Indians would be a poor affair indeed. 
There is little to be seen connected with the “ art preservative,” which 
is a great disappointment to English printers, many of whom expected 
to have an excellent opportunity of seeing some of the many valuable 
IMPRIMEUR. 


“notions” from over the water, 


FROM THE SOUTH. 
To the Editor : NEW ORLEANS, May 24, 1887. 

Since my last letter, one more of the fraternity has fallen into that 
“Jong, peaceful slumber that knows no awakening ’’—Sydney Calen 
dar, aged eighty-one years, much regretted by the older members of 
the craft, for he was unknown to the younger members, having long 
since been forced to retire by his advanced age. 

In conversation with Mr. F.S. Caro, an old friend of mine, who was 
at one time editor, compositor and proprietor of the Pointe-a-la~Hoche 
Observerx, but now a merchant, I found that he fully agreed with me 
that there should be, which would be freely patronized, a newspaper 
devoted to the abolition of the Sunday law as existing here, and 
advocating the enacting of a law which would treat all alike —one 
more perfect in its entirety. 

Agreeing, as is held, that newspapers are educators, it is to be 
regretted that the papers of our city haven't a wider circulation here, 
where education is so much needed. It is quite apparent that the 
smallness of circulation is due to the usually high price of papers, for 
here our rich men are poor in comparison with some rich men I could 
mention, our poor population in like manner, and a 2-cent paper 
would go in a great many more houses than a 5-cent one, the increased 
circulation, as well as the increased patronage in advertising, creating a 
profit. 

Punctuation being a paramount theme in some printers’ publications, 
First, 1 do not believe it is the duty 
We all that the 


misplacing of a comma will change the sense of many sentences. 


I beg leave to utter a few remarks: 
of the compositor to punctuate manuscript. agree 
I, as 
a reader, should certainly rather make a guess at the matter without 
points, than to guess when the compositor has placed a point which will 
change my thought. I would say that punctuation is as much the com 
ponent of writing as any portion of grammar, and he who cannot punctuate 
should not write—editorials, etc., I mean. Second—A question in 
Ben: Perley Poore 
Now 


Surely not as a 


which many printers have unsuccessfully argued : 
usually has a colon between Ben and Perley in printed matter. 
is it used as a nom de plume or as an abbreviation ? 
nom de plume, for many abbreviate with a colon. A prominent school 
director of this city, a thoroughly educated man, writes the title honor 
able, “ Hon: So and So.” 


ton’s signature in this manner: Go: Washington. 


I have seen a transcript of George Washing- 
Ben cannot be an 
abbreviation, for it is a nickname, similar to Sam or Jack. We should 
abbreviate it Benj. 

The Avening Chronicle was sold out a short time since, and is now 
published in the S¢aées office as the Morning Chronicle. Eight or ten 
union men were thrown out of employment by this transaction. 


Respectfully, Pal gal 3 
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A DRYING RACK. 


To the Editor : Fort ATKINSON, Wis., May 28, 1887. 

I send you a draft of a drying rack capable of containing and 
sustaining 1,200 pounds of paper, and of sufficient strength also to 
enable any of the slides (covered with zinc) to be used as auxiliary 
imposing stones, or for standing matter (I use the word stone for want 
of a better term). We have used this rack for two years, and as a 
convenience, because saving time and stock and affording necessary 
room, it has been worth the interest on the cost of half-a-dozen such 
racks. 
slides for one piece of work; the balance of the time we use them for 
Some 


Only twice or three times a year are we obliged to use all the 


smaller jobs ; also to store paper stock when laid out for work. 
slides are covered with zinc, and used for laying out poster work, for 


standing matter, etc. We generally do all our tableting on these slides, 
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PLAN FOR DRYING RACK, 


Capable of con:aining and sustaining 1,200 pounds of paper. 


using pieces of marble to weight the paper ; and it is a convenient rack 
for mailing galleys. The rack will be understood from the draft. 
Four 2 by 6’s, ten feet high, properly strengthened by 2 by 4’s make 
the frame. To these, on the inside, are nailed 1 by % inch cleats, 
thirty inches long, running from back to front to support the slides. 
The slides are four feet wide and thirty inches deep, and are made by 
fastening pine boards, four feet long, % inch thick, to 2 by 7% inch 
The fraction % is used because inch lumber 


cleats, thirty inches long. 
The frame should have two 2 by 4’s 


when planed has that thickness. 
running across the back; none are needed on the sides. 
center to hold it from 


In front a small 


iron rod should be put across the rack at the 
Any carpenter can make the rack. This one was made 


spreading. 
Excellence in presswork is 


from our design and paid for in jobwork. 
often made as nothing because of a lack of drying facilities; stock is 
often spoiled from a lack of room, and customers are often made angry 
with poor work, all because the employer does not recognize the fact 
that his pressmen need such facilities just as much as he, himself, needs 
The outlay is not great, $4 to $9, depending on quality used, 


a desk. 
will pay for all the lumber necessary. 
Very truly yours, 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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NEWS AND NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
To the Editor: Boston, May 25, 1887. 
The Boston GZoée, which recently took possession of its new build- 
ing, celebrated its removal by a stroke of enterprising, and original 
advertising hitherto unequaled in journalism. ‘The right hand upper 
corner of the first page of the issue of May 2 had the following coupon, 


which entitled the holder to a free ride on any horse-car line in the city: 





i tate is good for one 
Chis Coupon FyeCenr oa 
on any Horse-car running in or out of 
Boston, on MONDAY, May 2, 1887. NOT 
GOOD AFTER this date. Cut or tear 


Coupon off carefuliy. 
Chas. If, Taylor, Tr. 











Of course, the paper sold with a rush, and in the afternoon the streets 
were covered with waste paper, the city looking as if all of Barnum’s 
advance advertising agents had conspired to paper the town at one 
Two hundred and ninety-four thousand three hundred and 
The five horse-car 


time. 
thirty copies of the paper were sold during the day. 
lines collected 151,074 coupons, and the GZoée management paid them 
The G/odc received a cent and a half for each paper 


Krom this it appears that 143,256 papers were 


exactly $7,553.70. 
sold, realizing $1,883.42. 
sold to people who did not use the coupons, but of course many pur- 
chased several copies apiece. The G/ode followed up this feat of adver- 
tising by giving the newsboys a dinner next day, and they offer a 
silver bat to the member of the Boston Base Ball Club making the 
most base hits this season. All this argues great prosperity. No paper 
in the country, except the New York /Vord/, has advanced from a 
losing enterprise to enormous success so rapidly as the G7oée, and the 
basis of it all is persistent advertising. 

The state printing contract will be given out for the ensuing five 
years in June, and we have been treated to a great preliminary battle 


On one 


for a good chance at it on the part of the leading printers. 
side, the Rand & Avery Co. opened the matter by a little wire pulling 
in the legislature, whereby it was sought to have the committee of the 
legislature instructed to award the contract to the lowest bidder. This 
developed a strong opposition on the part of the present state printers, 
the Wright & Potter Printing Co., who were aided by several other 
leading firms. This party did not expose itself so openly as did their 
opponents, but at once there was an apparently spontaneous movement 
of labor advocates, strongly reinforced by journeymen printers, who 
petitioned and declaimed against the low-price theory, on the ground 
that if the contract was given to a low bidder the saving to the state 
would come out of the employés. Of course, a great deal of buncombe 
was indulged in all round. It was shown, however, in reply, that this 
Rand & Avery Co. paid as good wages as any in the city, that this was 
a union office, and that their men and women were very well satisfied, 
as was proved by the average long service of the employés. The 
controversy occupied the columns of the papers, and resulted finally in 
the committee being allowed the customary discretion, unhampered by 


instructions. ‘The matter is now open to competition, and all we can 


hope is that the best house will win. 

Underlying this matter were certain solid reasons why the move of 
the Rand & Avery Co. should not succeed, but these were not given 
much publicity. The present state printers have had the work for very 
many years, with one intermission, and are thoroughly equipped for the 
service. During the whole time they have never disappointed the 
officers of the state, invariably doing all work on time, and exactly as 
promised. As a consequence, though we believe the leading member 
of the firm is not of the same political faith as the official, the firm has 
earned the confidence and good will of the authorities. This is a very 
legitimate influence, and it is no secret that, all points being about equal, 
the present printers would have the preference. Now, if the committee 
had been instructed to deliver to the lowest bidder, the well-earned 
preference would have had no weight whatever if the lowest bidder had 
been only one dollar lower. No man would hesitate a 


moment in such a case between a house which had always given 


business 




















This 


was the ground taken by the present holder of the contract, and nearly 


satisfaction and a new firm whose figures were very little less. 


all the large printing firms in opposition to the parties who invited the 
controversy, and, doubtless, this view of the matter decided the case in 
their favor. 

The state printing contract amounts to from $50,000 to $70,000 per 
year, and is a very desirable addition to a year’s ordinary business. 
In addition, the printer has five per cent commission on all binding, 
lithographing, engraving, the purchase of paper, and other incidentals 
done under his care, as a part of the state printing. 

The Wright & Potter Printing Co., state printers, were burned out a 
few weeks ago, sustaining a direct loss of $80,000, covered, however, 
by insurance, except in one item. Nothing was saved but the counting 
room and a part of the bookroom. Mr. J. H. O’ Donnell, the managing 
partner, a practical printer, and for years superintendent of the concern 
before entering the firm, immediately made arrangements to continue the 
work in various rooms hired for the purpose, and no work which pre- 
sented itself was refused, all parts of the business moving along quietly. 
A pleasant feature to notice is that all the leading firms in the business, 
headed by the Rand & Avery Co. and Mr. Alfred H. Mudge, imme- 
diately proffered every assistance, putting their establishments at the 
service of the firm. Of course the city was soon full of the ardent 
apostles of trade, devoted to lauding the merits of everything which was 
“the best in the market,” but while they were all treated with the 
courtesy due to distinguished strangers, we learned that few of them 
secured an order, the firm preferring to quietly place their orders with 
those houses who had supplied their wants satisfactorily during past 
years. The state loses a great deal of printing which will have to be 
reprinted. ‘There are thirty-seven regular public documents, or reports 
to the legislature, and of these twenty-nine had been completed. Five 
hundred copies of each are retained by the printer to be bound in series 
at the end of the session, and a large proportion of these extras were 
destroyed. 

The matter of prices and hours of labor pending between the employ- 
ing and employed printers, has approached a settlement, we believe, 
though nothing can be definitely settled until the next meeting of the 
union. The result will probably be a slight increase of prices, and the 
abandonment of the demand for a reduction of hours. 

Boston Typographical Union has recently moved into its new offices 
at 55 Franklin street, where it has a hall capable of holding all its 1,050 
members. ‘The hall is well lighted, pleasant, and in a first-class locality. 
It will be rented to other societies, and in time should be largely self- 
supporting, 

A hint to 


the leading publishers and printers, would, we are confident, bring a 


The next move of the union should be toward a library. 
liberal response. ‘The various city papers should be invited to send a 
copy regularly, and the secretary should provide a series of files for the 
purpose of holding them together. 

The four best job compositors in Boston today, are probably Messrs. 
James W. Cameron, Chas. Sparks, B. W. Isfort, and E. F. Soule. The 
two latter are with Rand & Avery Co. Mr. Sparks has been with <A. 
Mudge & Son for a long time, and Mr. Cameron, who is also president 
of the union, has abandoned job printing for a sit on the //evadd, claim- 
ing that the money is not in the art branch of the business. The other 
three gentlemen enjoy first-class pay, and all the consideration from their 
employers which they deserve, nevertheless, Mr. Cameron’s view of the 
matter is, unfortunately, correct, mere type stickers on a daily paper 
make more money than the very best job printers. 

The Riverside Press, at Cambridge, is reprinting Webster’s Diction- 
ary, using a new series of Romans made specially for the work, by 
Phelps, Dalton & Co, 
cutter in Romans in the country, and the splendid line of faces shown 


Mr. Phemister, of that firm, is the best letter 
by this firm are due chiefly to his taste and accuracy. Mr. Phinney, 
long superintendent of the selling department of the Dickinson Type 
Foundry, is now a member of the firm. Much of the success of the 
foundry is due to his popularity with the best printers of the East. 

The first paper to adopt the new point system and self spacing type 
in the East, is the Salem “vexing News. This paper started as a daily 
in a very small way, being printed on a 10 by 18 Kidder job press at 
It is now a seven-column quarto, and recently has been running 


first. 
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to pressure of ads. It 
Its 


an eight-page paper three times a week, owing 
sells for one cent, and has a circulation of about 50,000 per week. 
handsome appearance speaks well for self-spacing type. 

The Boston Type Foundry is moving toward the adoption of the new 
standard, and Mr. John K. Roger is now an ardent advocate of its 
merits. ‘This firm secured the order for new outfit for the state printers. 

A printer from this city recently visited the largest patent medicine 
manufactories in Lowell. 
little 


He saw in fact very large printing establish 


ments and very medicine. The medicine was a side show, 
apparently. 

The new outfit of the Wright & Potter Printing Company contains 
some very large fonts of script and circular type. All these fonts have 
been nickelplated. Mr. F. H. Gibson, our best music printer, has been 
nickelplating his type for nearly five years. ‘The average cost of music 
type is $2 per pound, and he estimates that the nickel adds from thirty 
to forty per cent to the wear. The Rhode Island Printing Company, of 
Providence, Khode Island, first introduced this practice, and everything 
in their office is nickeled, with good results. ‘The other leading firms in 
Providence are doing the same. Great care must be exercised in doing 


the work. It requires experience. A new process of steel facing has 


been discovered, and is being introduced in Boston. It is harder than 
nickel, and, if it will not corrode, will save the wear of type immensely. 
Messrs. Rockwell & Churchill are satisfied that it is a good thing on 
plates. ° 

The meetings of the master printers to discuss the new scale has 
resulted in the formation of “The Master Printers’ Club.” It is to be a 
purely social affair, and business will not be introduced exeept in emer- 
gencies. Forty-five members have already joined. Meetings will be 
monthly during the seven winter months of the year, and a dinner will 
be given at each. The officers elected for the first term are : Col. Horace 
T. Rockwell, president; John C. Read, vice-president; J. 5. Cushing, 
secretary ; Samuel Usher, treasurer; Frank If. Mudge (chairman), A. J. 
Wright, C. J. Peters, A. A. Blair, R. S. Gardner, executive commitiee ; 
G. A. Churchill, Geo. H. 
The following gentlemen sat down at the first dinner: H. P. Rockwell, 
G. A. Churchill, S. Usher, G. H. Smith, J. H. O° Donnell, Robt. Gardner, 
B. Conant, J. S. Newhall, J. Berwick, Moses King, L. H. Lane, G. H. 
Ellis, W. J. Robinson, S. J. Parkhill, W. S. Best, C. M. Calkins, F. W. 
Calkins, Geo. E. Peters, T. C. Stephenson, G. E. Crosby, C. H. 
Whitcomb, Fred Mills, A. J. Wright, A. A. Blair, W. Richardson, 
Lewis Barta, A. Hallett, J. S. Cushing, F. H. Mudge, A. L. Rand, J.C. 
Rand, W. Spooner, J. C. McIntosh, Frank Woods, IH. G. Collins, W. E. 


Murdoch, C. J. Peters, Jr. BE: LB. 


Ellis, Thos. ‘Todd, membership committee. 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 
70 the Editor: Buenos Ayres, March 27, 1887. 
Trade is brisk with all printers. Za .NVac/or announced on the 13th 
instant that its circulation that day was 14,050, the highest figure ever 
attained by an Argentine daily newspaper. a /rensa denied this, 
and with the verbosity characteristic of South American journals, both 
entered into a war of words upon the subject. Other papers took the 
matter up, and came forward with statements of their own circulation. 
The end of this matter has not been reached yet; an interesting result, 
however, will be that the daily issues of several journals will be known 
that have heretofore been kept secret. 

A circular, dated March 17, announces that the house of Mr. George 
Mackern passes to Messrs. Mackern & Maclean. Mr. George Mackern 
is one of the veterans of the trade in this city, and during a long life has 
built up a business and reputation which may well be a source of pride 
to him and to his. For some years the growing business of the house 
has been borne in great part by Mr. Robert Mackern and Mr. John S. 
Maclean, the head of the house being available for counsel and help. 
Under such an arrangement the business of the concern has spread and 
increased until it now stands well forward in the list of stationery and 
blank book manufacturers, stationers, lithographers, etc. This enviable 
position has been the joint work of those who have been with the house, 
and will continue under another name, the only difference being that 


Mr. George Mackern will retire entirely to the enjoyment of a well- 
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earned repose, those who have for years been his main reliance taking 
the entire management of the business. Both gentlemen are excep- 
tionally well equipped for the business, and not only will they keep 
bright the traditions of the house for enterprise and success, but they 
will keep up the pace which has told so well during the years they have 
been working under the direction of their senior. ‘The change is more 
in the nature of a natural evolution than a change, and a most natural 
and fitting course, which must be as gratifying to the elder Mackern as 
to his successors. It is not too much to say that few houses have been 
permitted to enjoy such a degree of favor, and few new names put up 
will have so many good wishes as that of Messrs. Mackern & Maclean. 
The latter left in the Tagus for Europe on the 17th, for four months, Mr. 
Robert Mackern remaining at the head of the business in the meantime. 

Henry Monthiel arrived from Europe during the past month with a 


Ile 


has opened a moderate sized place at Rivadavia 96, Buenos Ayres’ 


good assortment of machines, type, etc., all of French manufacture. 


leading street, calling it “ Tipo Lito Rivadavia,” and goes in principally 
for work capable of being worked off on treadle jobbers. 

The stereotyping, electrotyping and zincographing workshops of 
Guillermo A. Way (an Englishman) & Co. have been removed from 
Corrientes 122 to San Martin 305, better quarters by a long distance. 
More machinery has been put in, and a good run of prosperity is looked 
for. All material is from England; would be glad to receive from 
North America, however, circulars and catalogues bearing upon trades 
above enumerated. Have gone in for the manufacture of rubber stamps, 
ete., sedlos vulcanizados De Goma, as they are known and termed here. 
There are two big firms in this latter line already: J. Peuser, San Martin 
96, 98 and 100; and H. 1). Woodwell, Piedad 140. 

The postmaster-general has applied for and received the necessary 
permission to authorize the American Bank Note Company, New York, 
to supply 2,000,900 two cent, 2,000,000 four cent, 5,000,000 eight cent, 
2,000,000 twelve cent, and 2,000,000 twenty-four cent stamps ; 1,000,000 
eight cent envelopes, 1,000,000 one cent wrappers, 300,000 postal cards 
of two cents and 300,000 of four cents; the whole represents the value 
of $1,348,000. 

At the invitation of one of the chiefs of 7:7 Porteio, the writer, in 
company with a friend, looked over the composing and pressroom of 
that five-year-old daily. Composition had ceased, but a double cylinder 
Marinoni was working off the edition at the rate of sixteen hundred 
copies per hour. Near by is another single cylinder machine from same 
firm. ‘The motive power used is a vertical steam engine, from Baxter, 
It is the only one of its kind, I believe, in the city; a 
Hector F. 


England. 
beautiful, compact, almost noiseless machine. Varela, one of 
the most distinguished of Argentine’s journalists, is the proprietor and 
editor-in-chief. He is now on a brief visit to Montevideo, receiving 
congratulations and hearty welcomes from all newspaper men there. 

At the present moment, there is but one printing office in Buenos 
Ayres conducted by a North American, and that a small concern. The 
house in question is that of HI. 1). Woodwell, Piedad 140, a person 
Characteristically an American, he thoroughly 


from Boston. 


believes in the benefits of advertising, most of the city papers containing 


near 
his azisos. Besides articles of letterpress printing, of which he turns 
out some beautifully worked specimens, wood engraving and rubber 
His 


His type is from the 


stamp making (the latter on a most extensive scale) is executed. 
presses come from North America and France. 
North also, with a good assortment from England. “ North American 
type,” said Woodwell, “ is considerably superior to that coming from other 
countries, and IT would have all my material from there, but no direct 
steam communication exists, so it is much quicker to order from 
England; and time is money, sternly so. Under present arrangements, 
it takes over three months to send orders for, and receive goods from 
the States, whereas, with the eastward, less than two months are 
required.” 

At Cuyo 232 is located the office of 
German paper, Deutsche La Plata Zeitung, now in its eighteenth 
year, publishing also, for over two years, a weekly edition, entitled 
La Plata Post. 
The conductors are Hermann Tjarks & Co., who, in addition to doing 
It has been resolved, how- 


Buenos Ayres’ only daily 


Both are set in the ugly, painful-reading gothic letters. 


newspaper work, execute a little jobbing. 
ever, to go in for more general printing, and the proprietors are only 








waiting for the removal of some broken down machinery, putting in its 
place more type stands, before commencing operations. The daily is 
worked off on a Marinoni hand cylinder press; all type from Germany ; 
only article from United States is a treadle jobber, out of F. M. Weiler’s 
Liberty Machine Works, New York. 
affable guide, a person formerly manager in one of the city’s foremost 
lithographing and printing establishments, “nearly every printing office 
in Buenos Ayres, and the little amount of North American machinery 


“T have seen,” I said to my 


to be found in them is truly surprising.” “ Yes, it is so at present; but 
a great change will occur when dec¢t steamship communication exists 
between Buenos Ayres and New York.” 

“What do South Americans think of THE INLAND PRINTER?” (or, 
as it is more familiarly known to them, EL IMPRESOR DEL INTERIOR) 
Why, they pronounce it excellence, 
The 
photo illustrations supplied each month attract their attention immedi- 
“Tf,” said an engraver, 


many Chicagoans doubtless ask. 
regretting that it is printed in a language they are unable to read. 


ately. They are the feature of the journal. 
“books can be illustrated by means of photo-engraving, such as is shown 
in that journal, then it means a death-blow for wood-engraving.” 
attraction are the advertisements, particularly those 


Another good 


relating to machinery, cuts of which are much admired. Several 
parties took down the addresses of various advertisers, intimating their 
intention to write at an early date. 

With two or three exceptions, the republic’s newspapers do not 
adopt the style of placing lengthy, sensational, or startling headings to 
any important news appearing. ‘The fire in a tailor’s shop, the death of 
a noted native statesman, or the occurrence of a heinous crime, are 
placed, seldom discriminately, in the column headed, “ Bulletin,” or 
“Affairs,” or “ Events of the Day,” merely with a black-letter side 
head, as a guide to the matter following. Numerous “breaks,” or 
paragraphs, are made; generally, each complete sentence being con- 
sidered sufficient justification for commencing a fresh line. 

Patti is to entertain us with her vocal charms in May or June next. 
She will probably meet with as good a reception as was accorded 
Bernhardt, who netted the big sum of $180,000 for the twenty-five 
representations given in this republic. SLUG O. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. R., Cincinnati, asks: Will you let me know the address of a 
type foundry manufacturing “ phonetic” characters ? 
Answer—Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago, make them in brevier old 
style. 
A.B: 
combined, makes the most satisfactory tympans (for newspaper work) on 


P., Toronto, asks: 1. What material and of what thickness 


> 


an old style Campbell power press? 2. Can anything be done with 
news ink to improve the print, and if so, what ? 

Answer.—t. Cover the cylinder with a thin rubber blanket, over 
which place one, two or three sheets of manila paper, as may be 


2 


required. 2. Use good conditioned, soft rollers. 
E.G: 


through the correspondence department of your valuable paper, what 


P., Albion, Michigan, writes: Can you please inform me 
the salary is of first-class wood engravers, in Chicago; also the outlook 
for wood engravers in consequence of the favor found with the process 
of photo-engraving. What salary would a good designer of letters com- 
mand in Chicago ? 

Answer.—t. The salary of a good, general engraver in this city 
At 


this season of the year, however, the outlook is not very favorable, busi- 


ranges from $15 to $25 per week, according to ability and speed. 


ness being generally dull during the months of June, July, August and 


o 


good letter designers vary from $20 to 


September. 2. The wages of 
$25 per week. 


£ By Oe 
your columns where I can get wax such as is used by electrotypers. 


K., Pittsfield, Mass., asks: Please let me know through 

Answer—The ordinary wax used by electrotypers can be obtained 
of Fuller & Fuller, wholesale druggists, Chicago. The wax used in 
what is known as the wax process, is specially prepared by the firms 
using it. This can be obtained of Geo. H. Benedict, 75 Clark street, 
A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, and Geo. F, Cram, 264 Wabash 


avenue, Chicago. 

















MONTHLY MEETING OF THE TYPOTHETZ. 


BANQUET AT THE TREMONT HOUSE—PAPERS READ BY MESSRS. H. 0. 
SHEPARD AND G. K. HAZLITT. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Typothetz was held in 
the club rooms of the Tremont House, on Thursday afternoon, June 2, 
the president, C. H. Blakely, in the chair. After the transaction of 
routine business, an adjournment was taken to 6:30 to enable the mem- 
bers to attend the banquet to be given under its auspices. At the time 
appointed, nearly forty gentlemen had assembled, and shortly afteward 
the company proceeded to the dining hall. After a bountiful collation 
had been partaken of, the society was called to order by the president, 
who, in the absence of the secretary, Mr. W. Johnston, appointed Mr. 
W. J. Wells, secretary pro fem. 

Mr. H. O. Shepard, of THr INLAND PRINTER, was then introduced 
as the speaker of the evening, and read the following paper on “ The 
Successful Management of a Printing Office ”’ : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—In our familiar talks as employers, which, I 
understand, are inaugurated tonight, for such I esteem them,I have selected a 
subject we are all supposed to be interested in, and in the discussion and examination 
of which we may all be profitably employed—the successful management of a 
printing office. And while I do not harbor the thought that any suggestions I 
may throw out in connection therewith will possess special merit, I believe a few 
common-sense observations, based on practical experience, will be accepted in the 
spirit in which they are given, and discussed at length to advantage by those 
present. A friendly and unreserved interchange of opinions will give zest to our 
proceedings and value to our deliberations; and as none of us are too old to learn, 
and some of the younger members are doubtless learning every day, I believe you 
will all agree with me that subjects of a practical rather than of an abstract character 
should engage our attention. 


In the printing, as in other business, there are certain cardinal axioms, even 





if esteemed commonplace, which must not be overlooked if we expect success to 
crown our efforts; and their practical recognition is as necessary in the counting- 
room as in the workshop ; as necessary to be remembered and followed by the new 
aspirant for public favors, with his couple of cabinets and treadle press, as by the 
owner of the largest printing establishment in the country. On some of these, 
however, it is not my intention to dwell, except in a casual manner, preferring to 
refer more particularly to a line of policy directly relating to, and connected with, our 
chosen profession. 

In speaking on the successful business management of a printing office, I am 
well aware that no ironclad rules can be laid down; that circumstances will alter 
; that despite all safeguards, misfortunes will overtake the most deserving, and 
prove that “the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft aglee.’’ But I am 
speaking of the rule, not the exception. The same principle, based on and fortified 
by experience, which enables an insurance company to strike an average or assume 





a risk, and base its every-day transactions thereon, carried out in our own business, 
will also demonstrate that those who follow a certain line of policy may rationally 
expect to succeed, while those who discard it, or prefer to be a law unto them- 
selves, comprise the great majority of those upon whose efforts the word “ failure ”’ 
has been written. 
Among such helpmeets, or, I might say essenti: 
A practical knowledge of the business. And when | use the term “ practical 





may be mentioned : 


knowledge,”’ I mean a knowledge which an actual experience as a mechanic or artist 
in the composing or pressroom alone can impart, as well as an acquired knowledge 
of the quality, sizes, prices of printing stock, etc. To illustrate: In the Cunard 
line of ocean steamships, the most successful afloat, every vessel is commanded by a 
seaman who has occupied and graduated from the humblest position, who has com- 
menced at the first round of the ladder, and thoroughly understands every detail, 
from the splicing of a rope to the navigation of his ship. ‘ This,’ said a repre- 
sentative of the line, “‘ is the secret of our so-called ‘ luck.’ 
no ventures; hence our success,”’ The employing printer who cannot only tell when 


We take no risks, make 


a job is well done, but who can show ow it should be done; who cannot only detect 
a flaw, but remove it, or provide a remedy or preventative therefor, is much more 
apt to succeed than the man who is dependent on the knowledge, judgment or caprice 
of others, and who has little if any voice in the transaction of his business, no matter 
how shrewd or wide-awake he may otherwise be. 
Correct estimating is another important factor. 
mating has done as much to demoralize the trade and swamp as many printers as 
5 systematized, or rather 


Lumping or haphazard esti- 





any cause to which reference can be made, If estimating wz 
reduced to a science, and no valid reason can be assigned why it should not be, an 
end would be put to the twenty-five to fifty per cent variation on the same jobs, by 
firms which buy their stock in the same market, pay the same wages, and whose 
expenses practically correspond, A variation in profits claimed may account for a 
certain divergence in prices asked, but affords no explanation why the cost of a job, 
the positive outlay incurred for material and labor to produce it, should frequently 
exceed the total estimate given or the sum received; and certainly does not justify 
the incomprehensible variation from $27 to $110 recently offered in this city for one 


and the same job. We know that twelve inches make a foot and one hundred cents 


a dollar, and that the architect or money-changer who would base his reckoning on 
a nine-inch or a seventy-five per cent basis would soon come to grief; and yet such 
variation is a bagatelle, comparatively speaking, to the variation in the estimates I 
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might with truth say are daily given in this city. 


That there is something rotten in 
Denmark in such a method of doing business, I think will be admitted by everyone 
who has given the subject an hour’s consideration. 

Promptness is likewise an important helpmeet. The mal-habit of promising 
work, and trusting to chance for the performance of the promise, cannot be too 
strongly deprecated, as nothing is more calculated to sour and disgust a customer 
than continued disappointment. Better to make the necessary inquiries before the 
promise has been made, or frankly state that its delivery cannot be guaranteed, when 
asked, even if the job should go to a rival, than obtain it under false pretenses, or 
acquire a reputation for unreliability. But when the promise has been definitely 
given, no stone should be left unturned to make the fulfillment and promi:e cor- 
respond, The failure to do so is so general, and productive of so much unnecessary 
trouble, that a reference to it is perfectly justifiable on this occasion, 

Affability is another valuable assistant, Civility costs nothing, and is just as 
easily employed as a repellant brusqueness, which is too often deemed a character- 
istic of a thorough business man. But never was a greater fallacy entertained, 
and those who thus indulge would be the first to resent it if applied to themselves. 
Oil is as cheap as vinegar, and much more effective as a lubricator. A cheery, 
pleasant word is certainly more calculated to win and retain a customer than the 
snarlings of a mental dyspeptic. And this is a fact I am afraid a number of us 
would do well to remember. Last but not least 
Attention to detail must not be forgotten. 


Personal attention to the one hundred and one incidental 


It is not always the big leak 
which sinks the ship. 
expenses connected with the running of a printing office, will, in the course of a 
year, frequently transfer the balance from the wrong to the right side of the ledger. 
It is the constant dripping which wears away the stone. ‘Take care of the pence 
and the pounds will take care of themselves. It is the persistent neglect of trifles, 
of small leakages, that is responsible for a large number of failures which have 
occurred in this and other cities, and yet the warning seems to be thrown away. 
3etter to check the symptoms than wait till the disease has been developed. Let 
us therefore not despise the day of small things, remembering that ‘‘mony a 
mickle mak's a muckle.”’ 

Having thus briefly referred to a few of what I consider essentials in con- 
ducting a printing office, I will more briefly refer to one or two prevailing prac- 
tices which are more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

Dishonorable, or rather dishonest competition is, perhaps, the most aggra- 
vating against which an honorable employer has to contend, a practite which I 
insist it is the duty of the Chicago Typothetz to expose and stamp out, because 





the detestable and too common habit of ascertaining what are the estimates of a 
competitor or competitors, and then surreptitiously underbidding, is doing more 
to demoralize the trade than open, defiant rate-cutting. If employing printers were 
true to their best interests they would refuse to make estimates merely to enable 
If, when told 


that this or that firm has offered to do a job so much below their estimate, they 


a stool-pigeon to give their figures to an unprincipled competitor, 
would substantially reply, ‘‘ You have our figures. ‘They are based on correct 
calculation and living profits. ‘ Fancy’ or ‘ bed-rock’ rates have no significance 
to us. If you don’t like our prices, we don’t want your patronage, and the best 
thing you can do is to take yourself, your job, and your estimate somewhere 
else,” they would be the gainers in the long run. But some men don’t look beyond 
their nose. Instead of taking this stand, how often do we hear the remark, ‘If 
so-and-so can afford to take the job at such figures, we had better follow suit, 
make a reduction and keep the presses busy, even if we only clear expenses,”’ 
thus letting themselves into the trap, and helping to perpetuate the very system they 
denounce. 

The other senseless and indefensible practice to which I shall refer, is that 
of underbidding for the first job, so that a permanent customer may be secured. 
Such is not only an unbusinesslike way of doing business, but frequently acts as a 
boomerang. A shrewd, experienced customer generally argues from premises to 
conclusions. He is very apt to infer that a sinister motive underlies such action ; 
that printers, like other mortals, do not work for love, and that it is expected 


Thus, those who indulge in 


the deficiency will be made up ‘‘some other time.”’ 
such a habit frequently overreach themselves, and lose their anticipated customer 
as well as their profits. Honesty in this, as well as in all other business matters, 


is the best policy. It is only the pirate who sails under false colors. But even 
if the effort is temporarily successful the party indulging in it handicaps himself, 
because a precedent is established by which similar jobs are sure to be estimated. 

Let us now briefly transfer our observations from the counting room to the work- 
shop. It goes without saying that good material is essential to secure good work, 
and yet some employers who indulge in a penny wise and pound foolish policy, 
never seem to take the fact into consideration, that type will wear out, or that 
fonts need to be replenished. Men who will refuse to invest even $5 in material 


required, will pay, without a murmur, twice that amount for 


‘ 


‘picking time ’’ in 
less than six days, for which they have absolutely nothing to show; who will kick 
against the unnecessary expense of renewing a font, but who are willing to be 
taxed its cost for puttering around a press in fruitlessly trying to make the old 
one ready. Whenever and wherever possible, my advice is, furnish your office 
with type bodies cast on the ‘ interchangeable’’ system. It will save time, labor 
and money to do so, and although the service of the dear old scissors will be dis- 
pensed with, what is their loss is your gain. It is risking nothing to say that at 
least one-fourth more work can be turned out in an office so furnished than in one 
which has as many variations in sizes as there are calendar months, and these 
are neither hard toseek nor illto find. The term ‘‘ bastard”’ will lose its significance, 
and the mixing of figures, quads and spaces, so common under the old happy-go- 
lucky system, need no longer make a scapegoat of the last comer or the apprentice. 

The services of good workmen are also indispensable. Without entering into 
the question of trades unions, or their advantages or disadvantages, it is a fallacy to 


suppose that money is saved by the employment of cheap workmen. A botch is 
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dear at any price, and it generally happens that the mechanic to whom the highest 
wages are paid is the most profitable in the long run. The proficient workman is 
always at a premium, and is cheaper at $25 than the blacksmith at g10, Besides, it 
would be just as preposterous to expect that a clear stream could flew from an 
impure fountain as that good work can be turned out by a botch compositor. 

Again, a qualified foreman plays an important part in the successful manage- 
ment of an office. By ‘‘ qualified ’’ I mean one who possesses the especial character- 
istics which fit him for the position. It by no means follows that because a man is 
a good workman he must necessarily make a good foreman. Such a person must, 
as a rule, possess the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re (gentle in manner— 
but resolute in deed) ; know the qualifications of the men under his supervision ; 
the tastes and peculiarities of customers; keep track of various jobs, when they 
are promised and how they are progressing ; keep the machinery of the office in 
operation without being too lax on the one hand or too annoying on the other, and 
mete out equal and exact justice alike to employer and employé. 

Order and cleanliness must not be overlooked. In no locations do the expres- 
sions that a ‘‘stitch in time saves nine’’ or that “ order is nature’s first law’”’ 
require to be more rigidly enforced, or is their enforcement more keenly appreciable, 
than in the composing or pressroom, and with the new devices and labor-saving 
appliances, easily obtainable, no reason exists why they should not be observed. 
Show me a printing office where order is unknown, where the floor is strewed with 
litter, where the quad boxes are the receptacle for battered or broken letters, and 
where a nonpareil hair space is as apt to be secured as a long primer quad, where 
the rule cases, lead or furniture racks are allowed to run themselves, and jobs are 
picked until they become a mass of ‘‘pi,’’ and I will show you an office that has a 
reputation for turning out work to correspond. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Cause and effect generally go together. The man who is willing to make a hog pen 
of his workroom is not very apt to display either taste or judgment in what is 
produced, A tree is known by its fruits. 

Last, but certainly not least, the services of good presses and good pressmen 
must not be overlooked, because, no matter what the merits or character of the 
composition may be, or the quality of the ink and paper, all can be rendered worth- 
less by the incapacity or carelessness of the pressman. Good presswork can cover 
many shortcomings, and bad presswork spoil the most deserving efforts of the artist. 

3ut I will no longer intrude on your patience, I have said enough, I think, to 
convince you that I meant what I said when I stated I was only going to give youa 
“familiar ‘talk,’ and instead of presenting an essay have simply presented a few 
random suggestions upon some of which, perhaps, an essay might be written. In 
short, I have only broken the ice, and trust that some of my fellow members may 
enlarge on them, and follow them to their legitimate conclusions, 


At the conclusion of the address, the president called for an expres- 
sion of opinion on the same, which was participated in by Messrs. 
Barnard, Dunn, McConnell, Strong, McNally, Hornstein and others. 

Upon invitation, A. C. Cameron, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
one of the guests of the evening, made a few remarks on the subject, 
which were listened to with interest. 

Mr. Geo. Kk. Hazlitt then presented the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this society be tendered to Mr. Shepard for his 
exceedingly practical and interesting paper upon the management of a printing office, 
and that the representatives of THe INLAND PRINTER and 7he American Book- 
maker, who are present, be respectfully requested to publish the same for the 
information of the craft in general. 

The subject of “ Collections” was then taken up and participated in 
by Messrs. Gunthorp, Hazlitt, Pettibone, Shepard and others. 

Upon request, Mr. Geo. K. Hazlitt read the following paper on 


“The Dead Beat, not of the Vegetable but of the Animal Kingdom” : 


The modern lexicographers give us no definition of this term, yet it goes without 
saying that every employing printer in the land experiences no difficulty in defining 
the term. 

Our modern civilization appears to be cursed with a variety of individuals who 
“earn their living by their wits,’’ or, in other words, prey upon the credulity of their 
more honest neighbors, and, at times, their friends. 

The modern ‘‘ beat’’ appears as an excrescence produced by all ranks of society 
and under every condition of life; anon it is the learned professor, seeking to 
enlighten mankind touching all ologies and sciences ; again, it is the cute inventor, 
the 


the insurance perambulator, the wary advertising fiend, the modern ‘star,’ 
ubiquitous show fiend, the great ‘‘ bureau ’’ man, with all that it implies ; the patent 
medicine man, the so-called busy business man, and, heaven save the mark, even 
the priest and the patriot find a ready representative among this motley group. 
Everywhere present, in season and out of season ; like the gentle rain, falling upon 
the just and unjust, both alike. 

Recognizing a specimen among some of the foregoing characters, or others if 
you please, the question naturally seems to arise in the mind: How will you guard 
against it? How will you dispose of it? Easy to ask, hard to answer. 

Suppose, then, gentlemen, that having found your specimen, you proceed to 
label it, number it, describe its individual characteristics, pass it around for individual 
inspection, measure it, weigh it, handle it always carefully, and then lay it away in 
your cabinet for future study and reflection, 

Leaving now the sarcastic and coming down to the business end of this subject, 


we propose as follows : 
Failing to collect an account when due, after making a diligent and intelligent 
effort, or in the event of having to employ legal means to recover it, it shall become 
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the privilege, or duty, of any member of this society to make a written statement of 
the transaction, giving name, date, occupation, residence, etc., of the delinquent ; 
description of the work executed, the price, if it shall be deemed essential, and all 
matters of interest touching the case, in the fewest words possible; a bill of the 
account might be of use, these particulars to be forwarded to the chairman of the 
executive committee, who, after consultation with the other members of h‘s committee, 
but no others, and with a view of ascertaining that there is nothing trivial in the 
complaint, or in any way appertaining to private pique or quarrel, shall, if it appears 
to them a proper step, forward the case to the secretary of the Typothetz, and he 
shall, once a month, print the names of these delinquents on a black list, and mail, 
with the notice of meeting, to each member of the society who shall be in good 
standing at the time. It will, we think, follow that after a time the executive 
committee will come into possession of some curious and valuable information 
regarding these matters, which, if communicated to the complainant, would be in 
itself of great use, oftentimes pointing a way to the recovery of a debt. It would 
arise from an examination of parallel cases, communicated by individual members of 
the society, for it will be found on close examination that these professional ‘‘ beats ”’ 
oftentimes are quite methodical in their habits. 

Or another method might be pursued by the executive committee, giving the 
cases a commercial rating something like this; 

A. Very slow pay. 

AA. Has some means, but is not entitled to credit. 

AAA. Not to be trusted. Judgment proof. ‘A dead beat,”’ 

This would enable our members to be upon their guard in dealing with the 
parties described in the ratings, and would, we think, work well if the executive 
committee deemed it unadvisable to particularize any transaction. 

We. at the same time, think it advisable to bar the executive committee from 
passing upon any matter of indebtedness arising between members of this society, 
should any arise, to the end that peace and harmony may prevail among us. The 
design being to make this a feature of our work, codperative in its nature, and tending 
to bind us more closely together in our business relations with each other, and pro- 
mote the welfare of the members of the ‘I'ypothetz, believing as we do that there is 
no other business calling requiring such a high degree of intelligence, and the 
employment of so much capital in its profitable prosecution, and, at the same time, 
so lacking in the mutual protection of its individual interests.’ 

A general discussion on the subject ensued, participated in by a 
large number of the members present. 

On motion, a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Dunn, 
Albrecht and Stuart, was appointed to make arrangements for a banquet, 
one month hence, and to select a member or members of the society to 
prepare an essay to be presented thereat. The meeting then adjourned 
to meet the first Thursday in July, at 3 P.M. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each. 

IssuE OF ApRIL 26, 1887. 
361,786.—Printing Machines, Safety Stopping and Starting Mechanism for, W. 
Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
361,821.—Printing Machines, Securing Curved Form-plates in Rotary, J. T. 
Hawkins, Taunton, Mass, 
IssuE OF MAY 3, 1887. 
362,301.—Printers’ Chase. M. Megorden, Farmington, New Mexico. 
362,320.—Printing Machine. J. F. Scherber, Buffalo, N. Y. 
IssuE oF May to, 1887, 
There were no printing patents in this issue. 
IssuE OF May 11, 1887. 
362,987.—Printing. C. T. Moore, Washington, D.C. 
363,131.—Printing bronze on plush, A. Finger and W. Menzel, Berlin, Germany. 
362,998.—Printing Machine. Duplex Oscillating. O. B. Reynolds, Brockton, 
Mass. 
363,327-—Printing Machines. Ink-roller adjustment for. F. L. & S. G. Goss, 
assignors to Goss Printing Press Company, Chicago, III. 
.—Printing Machines. Sheet-delivery for. F. L. & S. G. Goss, assignor 
to Goss Printing Press Company, Chicago, III. 


363,3 





IssuE oF May 24, 1887. 
363,471.—Printers’ Quoin, J. Lachler, Erie, Pa., assignor of one-half to F. A. 
Klick of the same place. 
363,760.—Printing Machines. Inking apparatus for. A. Overend, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to C. B. Cottrell, Stonington, Conn. 
363,409.—Printing Machines. Registering Mechanism fur. R. Miehle, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Issue oF May 31, 1887. 
363,883.—Printing Machine Delivery Mechanism. A. J. Beckler, Rogers Park, 
Illinois, 
364,021.—Printing Presses, Automatic Perforater for. G. & R. Kennedy, West- 
minster, England. 
364,029.—Printing Web Fabrics. Process of and Machine for. J. MacNab, Ster- 
ling, Scotland, assignor to A. J. Keenan, Philadelphia, Pa, 























O stimulate interest in the best printer's journal published, we make 
this offer: Any one sending us five yearly subscriptions, we will 
place his name on our subscription list for one year; to any one sending 
us ten yearly subscriptions, we will present a bound copy of either 


Vol. If, Ill or IV, and pro rata. 


Officers of Typographical Unions, here ts an opportunity to add | 


choice literature to your library, without cost. 

We tnvite correspondence from good, reliable men in every city in the 
United States, Dominion of Canada, and the United Kingdom, with the 
view to appoint Agents. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
183 Monroe St, CHICAGO, TLL. 
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COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


| CONES 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 





Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 





176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 








Lad 


AEs aTehx: 


Si SIGNERS ~ ENGRAVERS 
Yj D 


be 4 


-}- 
OFFICE &, STUDIOS « 


TTS.CLARIK-ST > NEs* 


/ A - 
175° 1 





Manufacturers of ILLUSTRATIONS of every description tor 
BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, CATALOGUES, Etc., Etc. 
SEND GREEN STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 





the typography of this journal is a sample a 
our work, 





ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Fairmount Printing Ink Works. | 
5 


J. K. WRIGHT &CO., | 
PHILADELPHIA, | 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


INKS. | 


EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. | 








Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 
J. S. MASTERMAN, Salesman. 


ADVERTISING CARDS 
AND NOVELTIES. 


THE BAKER PUBLISHING CO. 
my ADAMA BT, - - CHICAGO, 


BRANCH 
Chas. T. Baker, Agent, Philadelphia, 
W. H. Lyman, MANAGER. 


OF 





We publish and import our own goods, and printers 
will do well to send for our price lists and discounts to 
the trade. Mention this paper. 





INKOLEUM! 


(Patent Pending). 
4 For reducing and refining instantly 
i) without impairing the color, all kinds | 
of Printing and Lithographic Inks, 
no matter how old or stiff, to any 
consistency required, and making 
them work clear, free and easy, on 
any kind of Press and on any kind of 
By its use presses can be run in the coldest | 






Paper. 
rooms in winter, or damp, hot days in summer, without 


trouble. Dries quickly on paper; no offsetting. 
Does not dry on rollers. Price (Half lb. bottle), 

cents. Order ‘‘INKOLEUM” from your Type 
‘oundry or Paper Warehouse. If they cannot supply | 
you, we will send it to any part of the U. S. on receipt | 
of price, and 25 cents additional to prepay express 
charges. 

Electrine Manuf’g Co., Manufacturers, 


St. Paut, Minn. 
Orrice, 99 East Third Street. 





H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
Noventizs, CuHromos, Fans, Catenpars, Erc. 
196 & 198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 





A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 
etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 


6. 
nes 
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O’NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
| EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 


Especial attention given to Orders for Case Making, Stamped 
Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 





SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 


S. E. corner Van Buren and Clark Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


MERCHANTS IN 


‘Amateur Photography 


—AND— 


PHOTO - ENGRAVERS, 





Supplies 





and 187 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


185 


Send for Catalogues. 


= 














Recta 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


CINCINNATI, 


: Oldest and Largest House in the West. 





The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 


Not the ‘‘ Oldest,”’ 








AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


BRANCH — 152 & 154 Monror St., CHICAGO. 


‘ i] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
the West COMBINED. : 








FOR SALE! 
HOE PONY CYLINDER PRESS, 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


and now running in a good office in Chicago, 


Full information on application at 
THE INLAND PRINTER OFFICE, 
188 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. 2.00 per 
annum, Singlecopiesrocents. As Zhe United States 
-aper-Maker and Stationers’ Fournal reaches all 
buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 


application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





A monthly journal of information, devoted to the Paper 
and Printing interests. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per annum. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 


Paper and Press is the recognized organ of the 
Paper, Printing and kindred interests of the second 
manufacturing and distributing center in the United 
States. 

W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 


25 S. Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 


interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


rates, see paper. Sample copics 


Subscriptions and advertise- 


For advertising 
furnished on application. 
ments solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 


Room 2g, Courier-Journal Building. 





THE WRITER. 


A 32-PAGE MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
LITERARY WRITERS. 
By WiLLiAM H. HILts AND Ropert LUCE, 
Both of the editorial staff of the Boston Globe. 


Full of practical hints, helps and suggestions. The 
only periodical of the kind. Invaluable to young 
writers, and useful to all who use the pen, 


Sample number, 10 cents; yearly subscription, $1. 


THE WRITER, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


THE 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 
The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 


phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 





12 Centre Street, New York, by 





The Lithographer Publishing Co. 
(INCORPORATED. ) 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 





—THE—— 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


517 & 519 Minor St.,. PHILADELPHIA, 


—BY— 


S. MENAMIN, 


R. 


F PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. | 





THE ART AGE. 


Two dollars a year. Twenty-five cents a copy. 


A Special Department devoted to the Interests of 
PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 





Beautiful Supplements every Month. 


POSITIVELY NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES. 


Address ART AGE, 
74 West Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 





THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 
Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 





RAMSEY & BISBEE, PuBtisHErs. 
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By means of the Star Brand Hloke Engraving 





Plates, you can make letterpress engravings better, 


guicker and cheaper than by the old methods. 





No expensive outfit and no experience as an 


engraver 1S NeCessary. 


Dont neglect this chance to add to your income. 


For circulars, price lists, etc., write to 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER,Fr., 


402 North Third Street, 


ST. LOUTS, MO. 





JOB LOTS OF FLAT PAPERS. 








[JE offer consumers the following line of Job Lots Flat Papers, IF UNSOLD when 


order is received. 


application. 


Samples now ready and will be sent and close prices quoted on 


In asking for samples, say what quantity you would be likely to use: 


Lot No. 301, 271 Reams, 24 Ex. Fine Folio. 


“302, 24 
“303, 15 
“304, 100 
“ 305, 95 
? 306, 5 
w 307527 
“308, 16 
«309, 192 
‘310; 42 
“ = 31, 102 
“312, 569 
“« 313, 16 
“ 314, 72 
“315, 29 
“— 7 5 
ve 317, 38 


WwW. OO. TY LB 


169-171 ADAmMs STREET, 


24 ee Demy. | 
24 as Med. 
28 es sg 
28 - Royai. 
24 - Folio. 
24 ee Med. 
28 “ 
20 M. Demy. 

14 * Folio. 

20 ** = 

28 ** Dbl. Cap. 


15x19—24 lb.Crn.C. 


14 D. M. Cap. 

25 << DbCap. 
18 Lake City Cap. 
20 “é 


Demy. 


Lot No, 318, 


““ 


319, 
320, 


ww 
“ 


eo oN 
tr 


£8 


2 KR W & bo 
nN oN 
Prarwm 


>WwWEB 
2 © NRK NK 


331; 
332; 
333 
334 
335» 


33, 


18 Reams, 24 Lake City Demy 


47 
29 
20 

8 

Soo 
28 
20 
19 
24 
45 
39 
20 
30 
34 
II 


18° 


II 


“ 


24 as Folio. 
28 < Med. 


13 Old Y Linen Fol. 


10 oe e 
13 Star Lin. Folio. 


20 Edinburg L. Fol. 
24 Carew Wo. Demy 


14 H. Demy. 


20 Winthrop Demy. 


24 “ 

24 = Med. 
28 “ “é 

36 “é “ 

24 < Royal. 
28 “e“ “é 
28 «Dbl. Cap. 


? « “ce 
J 


| 





Lot No. 337, 30 Reams, 24 R. Royal. 


“cs 


338, 28 
339 50 
340, 18 
341, 2 

342, II 
343, 35 
344; 32 
345,79 
346, 30 
347; 30 
348, 70 
349, 00 
350, 26 
3515 52 
352, 6 
354, 49 


28 “ “ 

28 “ Medium. 
18 “ Demy. 
39 “ “ 

24 “ce ity 

16 C. Cap. 

24 * Folio. 


24 ** Medium. 
16 Cherry Cap. 


28 «6 Dbl. Cap. 
32 Ltd “ 
2 & Folio. 


16 Montague Demy. 
14 “ Folio. 
18 “é “ 

24 “© Dbl. Cap. 


PAPHRR GO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., manufacturers, 62 Longworth 


street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York, 
BOOKBINDER. 


W. B. Conkey, 163 and 165 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Geo. S. Vibbert & Co., Clintonville, Conn., mfrs. and 
publishers of bevel edge and chromo cards in all 
varieties. Headquarters for fine Bristol Board, all 

grades, 


Louis Type Foundry, ‘Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


St. 


os 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The “ Cranston’? Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 13: 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 


Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 


»-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


rately ; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Mac hinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, ( ‘hic ago. 


4iedé 
Wisconsin, manu- 
and Printers’ 


W.G. Walker & Co., Madison, 
facturers of the Prouty Power Press, 
Supply House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS' 
MACHINERY. 


John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, N, J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


J. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of Electrotype Ma- 


chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 


122 Fulton street, New 


York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks.’ Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois ‘'ype Founding Co. 
Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 


25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 


Chicago. 
Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 
Book and Fine Cut and Colored Inks. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J. K. Neg & Co., 
. Y.; Chicago, Ill. ; 


The wn City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 














JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘“ Peerless,’ ‘‘Clipper,’’ an 
‘* Jewel”’ Presses, 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

J. F. Dorman, 217 E. German street, Baltimore, Md. 
The Eclipse, Baltimore Jobber and New Monu- 
mental. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 1 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press. 

The Liberty Machine Works, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 

The Model Press Company Limited, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
Improved Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, 
$100 and $175. 


39-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
119 Monroe 


A. Zeese & Co., 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


C. R. Carver, 614 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
33 Beekman street, New York 

on H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 

York 

Globe iene Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chic ago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager, ‘‘ Peerless’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 

J. W. Ostrander, Agent for Dooley Paper Cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. 
manufacturer, 328 Vine and 327 New 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis hd 7 Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


3eekman street, New 


Chicago. 
Miller, 
Streets, 


139-141 Monroe St., 


PAPER DEALERS —COMMISSION. 
Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
ews, colored, book, covers, manila, etc,, and 
specialties. 
PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 
Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl 
F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 and 
Chicago. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co., 183 
Chicago. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


210 Randolph street, 


to 187 Monroe street, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers, Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes, 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 








PERFORATED NUMBERS. 


P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co.,Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark St., 
Chicago. The largest house in the West. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager, Engraving for all purposes. 

The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 





PRINTING PRESSES. 


At 235 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., you can 
obtain a list of new and second-hand printing- 
presses and ma i rial that will astonish you for real 
bargains. H. A. MANLey & Co. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 


Hooper, Wilson & Co., Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turers. Second-hand presses and materials always 
in stock. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. a Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 

. Louis, Missouri. 


sacneoan: Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


Chi- 


and 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 
Andrew Van Bibber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 


Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 
Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. 
Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on appligation. 


C. H. Burchard, 726 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 
Best recasting composition, 30 cents per pound. 


C. W. Crutsinger, 207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
John Buckie, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. The “‘Standard”’ and the *‘ Duradle.”’ 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Geo. 4 Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 
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SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 


street, Chicago. Montreal, Canada. 
ish America. 


& Jordan Co. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, to Spruce street, New York. Inven- | 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


New York; 


street, Chicago, 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


Yor 
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TYPE FOUNDERS. 
Dominion Typefounding Co., 
Only ‘Type Foundry in Brit- 
Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 

154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Illinois —” Co., 

ew Type Foundry, 175 Fulton street, 
k. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. ee 

A. W. Lindsay Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), m6 Park 
Place, New York. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Type Foundry, N. Lyman’s Sons, 


proprietors, 36 West Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago. 
& Jordan Co. 


139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 

Minneapolis and San Francisco. 

Newton Copper Type Co. (for ee facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New ¥ 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 aiden street, 

Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 

Complete stock always on hand. 


PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Chenneville street, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis Type Foundry, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
Printers’ Novelties, 15 Park Place, New York. 
The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston, Central, Cleveland and 

Manhattan Foundries. 


200 to 204 South Clark 
New 


606 Sansom 


WOOD TYPE. 

Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufrs. 
of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and Fur- 
niture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, etc. 

Morgan & Wilcox Manuf'r'ng Co., Middletown, 
New York. Wood ‘l'ype unexcelled for finish. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


ork 





W. B. CONKEY, 


BOOKBINDER. 





PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 





CHICAGO. 
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Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 





GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW NOISELESS 


Liberty Job Printing Press. 


SI7yLe 


(PATENTED.) 
The HIGHEST PREMIUMS awarded wherever placed on exhibition. 
New Orleans and Antwerp, 1885; Stockholm, 1886. 
FIVE SIZES: 13 19, 11 x 17, 10X15, 9x13, 7 x 11. 


r . bi es . . . 
[he Liberty News Printing Machine. 

The cheapest first-class Cylinder Press in the market (solid bed- 
plate, air springs and tapeless delivery, unexcelled speed). 


THREE SIZES: 35 x 51, 32 x 47; 29 X 42. 


LIBE RTY. PAPE Kk CUTTER. 


Works 


Liberal terms. 


THE 


Cuts 30 inches. Strong, heavy, substantial. accurately and 


with ease. Front lever. Price low. 


FOR PRICE LISTS AND TERMS APPLY TO 


The Liberty J Machine Works 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
54 Frankfort St. (Brooklyn Bridge Warehouse No. 12), 
INE VW OVO ee 


LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION ALWAYS ON HAND. 








O. B. HASTINGS, Presipenrt. 


4 Western Card Board Company, 


No. 310 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CHAS. W. COX, Sgcrerary. 








FRED C. LOUNSBURY, Treasurer. 
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Chicago, June 1, 1887. "1 C)"| New York, June 1, 1887. 
TO THE TRADE—Greeting : "dC" TO OUR CUSTOMERS: 
Having purchased the business of HASTINGS Cr We beg to inform you that we have sold to the 
& TODD, as per accompanying notice, we would AL WESTERN CARD BOARD COMPAWY, at 
state that we will continue the same at the old stand, ey Chicago, Illinois, all the stock of Card Board and 
316 Dearborn Street, and it shall be our earnest en- WC" other merchandise formerly kept by us, under our firm 
deavor to sustain the reputation we have achieved as "OC name, at 316 Dearborn Street; also all the office fix- 
Manager of said firm by adopting the same motto— sPAGn tures, furniture, machinery and appliances pertaining 
“PROMPTNESS,”’ and making the interest of our aPAGe to said store, and also all the notes and accounts now 
customers OUR interest. apAGn due to and owned and controlled by us tn our Chicago 
Asking a continuance of your liberal patronage to "OC! store. 
the old, for the new concern, we are, ui Ox Thanking you for your past liberal patronage, and 
Yours truly, "OC! bespeaking for our successors a continuance of the 
CHAS. W. COX, Secretary. when Same, We are, Yours truly, 
TAC? HASTINGS & TODD. 
)( 





FOR SALE. 


, ONE OR THE «5. 


Best - Printing - Offices 


——— iM BOSTORN. 





It is in first-class condition, having three Cylinder 
Presses, also Job Presses, and a large variety of Book, 
News and Job Type, Dry Press, Steam Paper Cutter, 
3oiler and Engine, in fact everything necessary for a 
It is doing a large and profitable busi- 
It will be sold at 


first-class office. 
ness, as can be shown by the books. 
a fair price, as it must be disposed of to settle the 
The office is 


that will 


estate of the late John A. Cummings. 
well known, and has a business connection 


continue with it, as can readily be seen. 
For further particulars and terms apply to 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


15 Federal Street, 


To Newspaper Publishers, 
A GREAT BARGAIN. 
== 7 AV OR 


Double Cylinder 
BRD S32X4Y. 
Will print 9 Column Folio or 6 Column Quarto. 


This press has been thoroughly overhauled and is 
guaranteed to be in good condition. This machine is 
the speediest of the double cylinders now in use and will 


run easily from 3,500 to 4,000 impressions an hour. 


Price, boxed and on the cars, $2,200. 


Address, 


DUPLEX PRESS CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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.@ BURNED OUT APRIL 25. ©. 
OUR PRESS WORKS WERE AGAIN IN OPERATION APRIL 30th, WITH NEW 
MACHINERY, AND WE ARE FILLING ORDERS FOR THE CHALLENGE (BEST IN 


THE WORLD) AND OLD STYLE GORDON AS PROMPTLY AS BEFORE THE FIRE. 


CCOHALLENGE 


~JOB PRESS.« 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., CHICAGO. 
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EIGHT SIZES MADE. 
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THE “CHALLENGE” IS 





THE MOST PROFITABLE PRESS, Ga ff i 
— "i 
THE MOST POPULAR PRESS, SM 3 
THE STRONGEST PRESS, 


THE FASTEST PRESS, 


iN 


THE MOST COMPLETE PRESS, 


ll 


THE MOST CONVENIENT PRESS, 


IN THE MARKET. 








Tr. —— 
“Apres ° 


~ 


LARGEST PLATEN PRESS MANUF ACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


About August first we will remove to our former quarters, which are now being rebuilt with two 
stories added to meet the demands of our rapidly growing trade. Meantime we have secured floors at the 
following numbers, where our press works are located: 327-329 Dearborn street, 339 Dearborn street, 
338-340-342 Dearborn street, 66-68 Third avenue, 74-76 Third avenue and 83-85-87 Fourth avenue. Parties 
in need of a FIRST-CLASS press should not fail to examine into the merits of the Challenge, which may 
be seen in operation at our Salesroom. Correspondence invited. 


TEMPORARY SALESROOM AND OFFICE, 339 DEARBORN STREET. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO.,mrrs.. 303-305 Dearsorn St., CHICAGO. 
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abcock Printing Press Mfg. Co’s 


- ss Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolutcea 
-and Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring : : : 


——a Pp ‘RB, — . a ‘BW ° _ SS 








All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements : 


Our still Gripper Motion, which registers perfectly. 
Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably 


Ist. 

2d. 
restoring it when starting the press. 

3d. The Shze/d, which effectually protects the pzs/ons and cylinders 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall 
upon them. 

4th. The P2ston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cy/inder, 
so that any wear of either the cy/inder or of the piston can be readily 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and 
perfect, and renders the apparatus a77-¢igh/, a most important consider- 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or 
around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency 


of the mechanism. 
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From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. 

There may be a better press than the ‘‘STANDARD”’ built by the Babcock 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., of New London, Conn., but we have not seen it. The 
No. 6 “STANDARD” recently placed in our office, by the above company, is entirely 
satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a 1,500 motion 
is slow. ‘Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. 


From Fuller & Stowe Co., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1886. 
Bascock PrintinG Press Mra. Co.: Gentlemen,—Your favor of the 27th 
came to hand, and same day your new vibrating attachment, We consider it a 
great improvement over the old style. We are much pleased with the operation of 
the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. 


Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. 





uu AN 


sth. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages : 
(a.) Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
(6.) Ad/ the rollers may be removed ana replaced without altering 
their “set”; (c.) When desired, the form rolls may be released from 
contact with the distributer and type, zwz¢hout removing the rolls from 
their bearings. 

6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder en/ire control 
of the press, and effects a Jarge saving in time, and also insures the 
greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 

7th. Our positive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 


secured. 
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Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1886. 

Bascock PRINTING Press Merc. Co.:— Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
“STANDARD” Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 
gives perfect satisfaction, We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 
one that embraced so many good features as your ‘“STANDARD”’ series. It is a first- 
class machine in every respect, and yet so simple as to be easily operated and capa- 
ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. 2) is capable of running as 
many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 
we were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market. 

Very respectfully yours, ; 
O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager The Times Co. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’l Western Agts., 


Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


New London, Conn. 
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eri SELLS ON ITS MERITS. * B® RK 


| pee al 
U ll ite CLOLOLIS 
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WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


THE*QUEEN* €rry- PRInEIRE VIN 
SO) Ou FS) 0.9. © 


i) 
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BRANC HE Saes 
Ty ‘NEW YORK, -«; PHILADELPHIA, -«- CHICAGO, :s- “ST. LOUIS, -:: DENVER. ::- 


We make all grades of LETTER-PRESS and LITHOGRAPHIC 
INKS, and VARNISHES, and solicit your patronage. 
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AN ADVENTURE OF THREE YOUNG PRINTERS. 


BY ONE OF THEM, 


TITH a good deal of bravado, you will sometimes hear young men 
boasting that they do not believe in an overruling Providence, 
who watches over all those trusting and confiding in Him, the 

great Creator of the universe and everything it contains; but confess that 
by some means the machinery of life and thought has been at first set in 
motion, and thus it runs on from its creation to everlasting. Placethem, 
however, face to face with an incident of danger, and how quickly is the 
tone of their remarks changed! So remarkable has been the effect of 
sudden terror, that I knew of a young man’s hair turning gray in the 
course of a single night. 

To illustrate, I would place on record the following true tale, 
proving how a slight circumstance nearly became a tragedy, which had 
the power of impressing three young men with the assurance that there 
is a God who reigns in the hearts and minds of our fellow mortals. 

The incident referred to happened so long ago that I remember only 
one of the surnames (Inglis) of my two companions. Forty years in 
this busy world is not a brief space of time, and memory is apt to be 
treacherous, especially as I parted with them after the occurrence, and I 
have never seen or heard of them since. If they, or either of them, are 
still in the land of the living, and read this story, they will know that 
there is one who remembers the affair with an awful clearness and 
certainty. 

For the purpose of relation, I will name them Jack and Inglis. 

When a strike of three hundred book and job printers took place in 
the year 1847, at Edinburgh, Scotland, we were among those who 
would not brook the idea of throwing away liberty and principle by 
coming under the orders of securing certificates of character and conduct 
before being employed. In a refusal, the alternative was presented by 
the employers’ union of being unceremoniously locked out. 


«* When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’ 


For a few months during the fine summer weather, and receiving 
three-quarter wages from the funds raised throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland for the striking Edinburgh printers, this enforced idleness was 
one of the very few opportunities of a lifetime, which is yet cherished as 
a green spot in memory’s waste. A few of us made journeys into the 
country, three or four miles around the city, as the weather was suitable, 
and visited places of interest, as there was hardly a foot of ground either 
near or in the town but had a story of its own. 

Edinburgh, as it is well known, is familiarly termed the Modern 
Athens, from its prominent location on hills or mounds, and being the 
seat of learning and eminence, which also contributed to the fame of its 
ancient namesake. On this side of the Atlantic, Boston is referred to as 
approaching Athenian culture. 

Exercise in the open air sent the red blood back to the cheeks of 
the amateur tramps, and health and happiness beamed forth from every 
eye. But there was a contrast in our ranks to thus spending our 
time; numbers evidently went to the tavern, as they were wont to do, 
and there smoked their *baccy and enjoyed their whisky. Strike or 
no strike, it was all the same to them. 

A fine opportunity presented itself to the managers and mouthpieces 
of the strike to inaugurate a codperative movement among the journey- 
men; but money was spent and thrown away by returning the hands 
which the employers had secured from other cities, even London itself. 
One contumacious individual happened to be in the Theatre Royal 
gallery, who would not take the advice of returning from whence he 
came, and he was given an Irishman’s hint by being shoved over the 
gallery into the pit; but it did not kill him, and he had a lesson which 
he did not forget for the rest of his life. In the eyes of the perpetrators 
of the outrage, it might have seemed righteous retribution. 

The strike being limited to six months, it looked to me that the pros- 
pect of securing employment at the end of that time was rather doubtful, 
owing to the book and magazine work finding its way to other parts. 
Having been in London eighteen months before this, I concluded to try 
my fortune again in that wonderful, large city. Thereupon I proposed 
to Jack and Inglis that they should go with me, to which they readily 
agreed. Very little preparation was needful, except for the two others, 
who were leaving home for the first time, and a journey of five hundred 
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miles seemed of greater importance in 1847 than it does now in crossing 
the Atlantic. 
parents, and the mothers’ tender hearts hated to have their idols torn 


The dangers of the sea arose vividly in the minds of their 


from the place they had so long occupied; but it was essential for their 
boys’ welfare that an effort for work should be made. 

Next in order was the route. On inquiry, it was found that we 
should first take steamboat to Hull, a large town on the river Humber, 
in Yorkshire, then, waiting there over night, take another boat for our 
destination. 

Accordingly we bade * good bye ” to our friends and “ sweet Edin- 
burgh town,” and, while walking two miles to the pier of Leith, the 
port of embarkation, our thoughts were tinged with the favorite tune of 
the soldiery—* The girl I left behind me.” 

In due time we landed in Hull, without any untoward incident, and 
next day the only passage we could get was by the old steamer “ Lon- 
don,” which was never known to be in a hurry. Her breadth of beam 
indicated that she was slow, but sure. In fact, she looked more like a 
tub than the fine clipper boats that now skim the salt water. 

Four or five days after leaving Leith found us treading the streets of 
London town, when to our dismay, nothing but disappointment seemed 
awaiting us. The London society of employers had agreed together not 
to employ any of the strikers, either from Edinburgh or anywhere else, 
a fact we were unaware of before leaving Scotland. Young and daunt- 
less, however, we took in the sights. 

Then it was proposed that we should hire a boat at Hungerford 
bridge and sail up the river to Chelsea, and there visit the hospital 
where the old soldiers were stumping around on their wooden feet. 
When bargaining about a boat, a waterman hailed us and offered to give 
a seat in his boat for 8 cents apiece; but that would not suit our ideas of 
sailing, we could pay for the use of a boat ourselves, and away we went 


g, 
ahead of the waterman. Inglis sat in the bow of our craft, unabie to 
row or steer, so Jack took off his coat and plied the oars, while I sat in 
the stern, taking hold of the tiller. Jolly sailors we, that could manage 
to sail a boat. Everything was pleasant, and we successfully got 


through Westminster bridge without anyone saying, “there goes the 


g, 
greenhorns !” 

The new houses of parliament were then in course of erection, and 
to economize room, a platform or shed was placed by the side of the 
building, running lengthwise, and overhanging the river, for the stone- 
cutters’ use. Having an uncle working there, he used to tell me how 
many men had succumbed to the prevalent affection of rheumatism, by 
dampness and the heat of the summer’s sun on the water, sending up the 
steam under their feet. A fine roadway led along abreast of the Thames 
to Vauxhall bridge, passing the Milnbank penitentiary. 

Our boat soon got past the new houses of parliament, and then Jack 
got tired pulling the oars, which he laid down. Getting on the seat 
with his feet, he commenced rocking the boat, while I endeavored to 
prevent him, never thinking where the tide was taking us. Seeing a 
shadow reflected on the water, I looked aside and found we were drift- 
ing toward a barge which was moored with a heavy chain at anchor. 
“Come down, Jack, and pull away, else we are in for damages by your 
fooling,” I cried. He was in his seat in five seconds, and rowed vigor- 
ously ; but it was of little use—we struck about half broadside on the 
barge’s sloping stern, and all the three of us could do, we did not push 
the boat around, the current of the river was so strong, nine miles an 
hour being the rate at which the Thames ebbs and flows. ‘ Jump for 
your lives,” I said to my companions, at the same time I climbed up on 
the barge, Inglis following. Without delay, we ran to the bows, and in 
a minute beheld our boat full of water emerging from below, and the 
oars and tiller floating away with the tide. 

Our thoughts being occupied with the narrow escape, Jack’s absence 
was unnoticed ;—but where was he that he was not in sight? Inglis and 
I ran to the stern and beheld him clinging to the chain of the barge, 
safe, but shocked when he found the boat drawn from under him. 
He had tried himself vainly to move it aside, as he afterward informed 
us of his effort, and his strength was sorely tried in holding on to the 
chain. We got Jack on deck, and the whitened faces of the three told 
a tale that indicated the feelings within. ‘To add to our chagrin, the 
waterman, with his boat full of passengers, sailed quickly past, saying, 


in a high key, “ You had better taken a sail with me than be wrecked 


without a storm!’ Like Robinson Crusoe on his island, we could not 
reach the mainland. Looking in the direction of the penitentiary, there 
was the roadway lined with spectators deeply interested in the adven- 
ture of three young Scotch printers. As Jack was hauled on deck, a 
hurrah went up from the crowd for his safety, and I secretly gave 
thanks for our preservation. A waterman pulled alongside and took us 
ashore in his boat, while we gladly paid him to collect the pieces and 
tow the unfortunate craft to its owner. It was a dear sail for us; but 
one thing was learned from the mishap: Jack did not dispute the 
presence of Providence in helping him from a watery grave to a place of 
safety. That night, as my uncle sat down to supper, he told my aunt of 
the hair breadth escape of three young men from being drowned, with- 
out remotely thinking that his nephew beside him had undergone an 
experience which spoiled his pleasure of sailing a boat with landsmen. 
Verily, 
‘* There is a Providence that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them as we will.’’ 


ELIHU GEER. 
Elihu Geer, the printer of Geer’s Hartford City Directory, the oldest 
printer in Connecticut, a brigadier-general of the state militia, whose 
likeness is herewith presented, died at the age of seventy years, on 


March 27, and was buried in Hartford, March 30. He was born at 

















Lyme, Connecticut, December 1, 1817 ; learned the printing trade, and 
in 1838 established himself in business in Hartford. In 1839 he started 
the Congregationalist, which, after many changes, was established in 
Boston in 1867, and is now one of the best and most valuable religious 
In 1849 he issued the Connecticut Bank Note 
In 1839 he bought the Hartford City 


papers of the country. 
/ist, continuing it until 1875. 
Directory, and published it every year since. It is the model directory 
of the United States, and General Geer took the greatest pride in its 
accuracy and completeness. It originally contained 1,625 names, but in 
1886 made 500 pages of 8vo. He was a charter member of Midena 
Encampment No. 7, I. O. O. F., and Washington Commandery No. 1, 
Kk. 'T., of which he was a member forty years. General Geer was an 
honor to the craft, an estimable and public-spirited citizen, and carried 
with him to the grave the respect of his community. Mr. E. Howard 
Geer, his son, who has been for twenty-five years the superintendent of 


his father’s office, will continue the business. 


MORE SAMPLES. 
Subscribers desirous of securing samples of first-class printing can 
secure the same by sending a stamped and addressed envelope to A. C. 


Cameron, editor INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

JEFFERSON 7imes, Humboldt Park, Chicago, Illinois. Several plain, 
everyday jobs of no special merit. 

RAND & STINEHART, Boston, Massachusetts. A few specimens of 
cards and programmes. Very neat and tasty for that class of work. 

Jos. Ratti, Indianapolis, Indiana. Several specimens of colored 
printing, neat and attractive, the register of which is perfect. 

CLAPPER, Wooster, Ohio. Programme and libretto, printed for the 
University of Wooster, the composition and presswork of which is 
exceedingly creditable. 

Jou B. Jupson, Kingsboro, N.Y. A number of meritorious speci- 
mens, showing taste and good judgment. The work is neat and clean, 
and the presswork first-class. 

BUXTON & SKINNER, St. Louis, Missouri. Pamphlet programme of 
very unique appearance, worked in colors. The presswork is good, and 
general appearance excellent. ; 

MARTINSVILLE Republican, Martinsville, Indiana. Thirty or forty 
samples of plain work, of a fair character, considering they are the 
product of a small country office. 

W. L. Foutk’s Son & Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A_ business 
card in several colors. It is of fair workmanship, though the design is 
not new. It could be improved by using ink of a brighter color. 

Curtis PRINTING Co., St. Paul, Minneapolis. Several specimens 
of plain work of a fair character. Also two railroad tariffs, in which the 
compositor displays very poor judgment by using sc77f¢ and shaded faces. 

Ep. B. Hitt, Acme Printing Company, Detroit, Michigan. Sevéral 
neat and tasty specimens of small work. Considering the fact that they 
were executed by a boy who has worked but three years at the case, the 
composition is very creditable. 

EARHART & RICHARDSON, Cincinnati, Ohio. That this house turns 
out first-class work is evidenced by a number of specimens received. 
Several are cards of very neat design and excellent work. In all, the 
presswork and harmony of colors could scarcely be excelled. 

MALVERN Leader office, Malvern, Iowa. Several samples of 
commercial printing, the work of W. M. Lewis. Some of the rule 
designs on the note and letter heads, denote talent of no mean order, 
though the execution of some could be materially improved. 

G. C. McKay, Calgary, Northwest Territories. Though executed 
in a frontier village, almost beyond the confines of civilization, the 
specimens before us speak volumes for the skill of the artist producing 
them. The work was all done, so we are informed, on a “ Columbian ” 
6 by 9 press. 

ADVOCATE PRINTING Co., Newark, Ohio. A large number of speci- 
mens of commercial work, bound together. Some of the jobs are good, 
while others are only fair. The title in colors is poor, both as regards 
composition and presswork. The presswork spoils the appearance of 
some of the best designs. 

FF. H. GERLOcCK & Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania. A neat pamphlet, 
which is a credit to the compositor, especially in regard to the display 
and rule work. Also a card in colors, of good composition and_press- 
work, though it could be improved by making the location lines plainer 
or not running through: such a heavy color. 

THe Errrome, 1888, from the Comenius Press, Bethlehem, Pennsy]- 
vania, is a work of over two hundred pages, of which any house might 
feel proud. Its typographical appearance is first-class—one style being 
carried throughout the entire book. The presswork, considering it was 
done on a two-roller press, is excellent. As a whole, it shows that 
work of a high order is turned out at this establishment. 

THE Globe Press office, Saint John, New Brunswick. Two or three 
hundred specimens of as excellent work as it has ever been our good 
fortune to examine. We venture nothing in saying we do not believe 


they can be surpassed by any printing establishment on the American 
continent. ‘To us they are a revelation, as we had no idea our Canadian 
They denote the execution and 


friends could turn out such work. 
supervision of a master hand. The colored work is especially worthy 


| of commendation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


BUFFALO—SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS—ENTER- 


TAINMENTS, ETC. 


THE SESSION AT 


Lack of time and space prevents us from giving in the present issue 
more than an incidental reference to the proceedings of the International 
Typographical Union, which closed its sessions on Saturday afternoon, 
July 11. 
hundred and sixty and one hundred and seventy delegates being in 
Although all has not been accomplished which we hoped 


The convention was the largest yet held, between one 


attendance. 
would have been, it was composed of a body of men of which any 
and 


organization would have reason to feel proud. Conservatism 


common sense were in the ascendency, and its deliberations were 
marked by an entire absence of the advocacy of chimerical or sensational 
projects. 

The report of the president was an able and interesting document, 
and the annual statement of the organizer showed that charters have 
been issued during the year to union No. I of mailers, counters 
and stampers in New York; unions in Oakland, Cal.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Selma, Ala.; Durham, N. C.; Boston (press feeders); Newburg, 
N. Y.; Chicago (stereotypers) ; Louisville (pressmen); Spokane Falls, 
W. T.; Eureka, Cal.; Charlotte, N. C 


(bookbinders); Chicago (Scandinavian); Columbus, Ga.; Colorado 


-; Sioux Falls, D. T.; Boston 


Springs, Col.; San Bernardino, Cal.; Vincennes, Ind.; Carlisle, Pa. ; 
Albany (press feeders); Wichita, Kan.; Charlotte, Mich.; Boston 
(plate printers); Los Angeles (pressmen); Bangor, Me.; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Montreal (pressmen); New Albany, Ind.; Calgary, Northwest 
J.; Texarkana, Tex.; Adrian, 


Territories; Macon, Ga.; Camden, N. | 
Mich.; San Diego, Cal.; Cleveland (pressmen)}; Grand Forks, D. T.; 
St. Catharines, Ont.; Aberdeen, D. T.; Vancouver; New York (type 
founders). The Carlisle, Pa., union has surrendered its charter, leaving 
226 organizations in active operation under the International Union. 

The report of Vice-President Gamewell contained the gratifying 
announcement that not a single unauthorized strike had occurred among 
the pressmen during the past year, and that thirty-one unions were now 
organized, with a membership of nearly two thousand. 

The report of the committee on the use of stereotype plates read as 
follows. It was after a long and exhaustive debate adopted, with the 
exception of the third recommendation : 


We recommend that the matter of plates and plate supplements be relegated 
back to subordinate unions with power to act. 

We recommend further, that the executive officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union endeavor to make arrangements with the manufacturers of plates 
and supplements to not furnish said plates and plate supplement matter to newspapers 
not employing union printers. 

We recommend that a commission of five be selected from this body, to whom 
shall be referred all grievances arising from plates and plate supplements, this com- 
mission to be styled the Executive Board on Plates and Plate Supplements, said 
board to be elected annually on the last day of the session; the expenses of said 
board to be paid by the International- Typographical Union, when called upon to 
settle any differences arising from plates or plate supplements. 

We also recommend that subordinate unions take immediate action to suppress 
the use of plates which are prepared in offices now unfair. 

We still further recommend that when any action is sanctioned by the executive 
board on plates and plate supplements, the members affected thereby shall be entitled 
to strike benefits should a strike ensue. 

The action on the proposed nine-hour law is embodied in the 
following : 

Section 1. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work in unions under the juris- 
diction of the International Typographical Union, excepting on morning and evening 
papers, and on these subordinate unions should change their scale of prices so as to 
make six hours’ continuous composition—when done by the piece—constituce a day’s 
work. 

SEc. 2. 
but any union of a less membership may take advantage of the same at any time on 
or after the date of the enforcement of the nine-hour law. 

Ssc. 3. Local unions coming under the provision of this act shall be required to 
give at least sixty days’ notice to the proprietors affected by the same. 

Src. 4. The secretary-treasurer shall at once have printed copies of this law 


This law shall not appiy to unions having a membership of sixty or less, 


sent to all local unions. 
Sgc. 5. This act shall be.in force on and after November 1, 1887. 


The 
$10,000 donated has been deposited with Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia, 
In addition, $1,020.04 had been received as 


The trustees of the Childs-Drexel fund presented their report. 


at three per cent interest. 


the contribution of compositors on Mr. Drexel’s birthday. The returns 
had not yet come in as to the total on May 12, Mr. Childs’ birthday, but 
it would probably reach $4,000, making $15,000 in the hands of the 
trustees, who recommended that $10,000 bonds be required. It was 
also recommended that communication from unions be made directly to 
the trustees instead of the secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. W. B. Mackellar, of the firm of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
Philadelphia, addressed the convention, urging a change in the standard 
of type measurement from the em quad (or square of the type) to the 
letter “*m”’ of the font. “The subject was referred to a special committee 
on standards and measurement of type, who subsequently reported in 
favor of the proposed system, and that the matter be referred to the next 
convention for final action, which was adopted. In our next issue we 
expect to present Mr. MacKellar’s argument in full. 

A special committee on female cheap labor reported a law organiz 
ing women into separate trade unions, and requiring them to be paid 
the same scale as men. 

The secretary treasurer’s annual report shows receipts during the 
year, $8,350.45; balance last year, $3,045.88; expenditures to June I, 
1887, $10,339.16; balance on hand, $1,057.17. The report of the 
insurance branch showed receipts of $1,077.78; expenditures, $834.93. 

A resolution was adopted providing for an examination into the 
feasibility of accepting a proposition from the business men of Austin, 
Texas, donating $10,000, and eighty acres of land situated near the 
deaf and dumb asylum, toward establishing there a home for veteran and 
indigent printers. 

Among the more important changes made, were the increase of the 
term of apprenticeship from four to five years; postponing the election 
of officers from the second to the fourth day of the session; and the 
reduction of the salary of the president from $800 to $600, and that of 
the secretary-treasurer from $1,400 to $1,000. 

The following are the officers elect: 

President—WMilliam Aimison, Nashville. 

First Vice- President—E. T. Plank, San 

Second Vice- President—Chas. Gamewell, Washington. 
W. 


Chief Organizer—David P. Boyer, Columbus. 


Francisco. 





Secretary- Treasurer: S. MecClevey, Chicago. 
The election of delegates to the Federated Trades resulted in the 
W. M. Ogden, 


Koken, of After a sharp contest 


choice of Messrs. Le MecDaniels, of Indianapolis ; H. 


Cincinnati, and J. F. St. Louis. 
between Denver and Kansas City, as to which should be selected as the 
place for holding the next session, the prize was won by Kansas City. 

A pleasant feature of the concluding proceedings was a presenta- 
tion to Buffalo Union, by Mr. H. M. Cole, of Chicago, who, speaking 
on behalf of his fellow-delegates, said the International Typographical 
Union had been the recipient of more hospitality, and more brilliant, 
though unostentatious, entertainment at the hands of Buffalo Union, 
No. 9, than from any other subordinate union before. Though it was 
by no means one of the strongest in the country, it had surpassed itself 
in its exhibition of enthusiasm and good intentions. The visit to the 
Queen City had been unquestionably the most pleasant in the history of 
the International Union. As a recognition of the hospitality with 
which the delegates had been treated, it was thought proper to leave 
some souvenir, and so it was decided to make up a purse for a banner, 


yo 


to be carried by No. 9 and Pressmen’s Union No. 27, of Buffalo, in the 


Labor Day parade in September. The speaker had in his hands a 
check (it was for $100) to present to the Buffalo delegation. 

By request, Mr. John Franey, an ex-delegate, through whose instru- 
mentality the convention was held in Buffalo, spoke for the delegation. 
He made a neat and forcible speech, expressive of the cordial thanks of 
the local union for the souvenir, and conveying wishes for a safe and 
His 


received with hearty applause, and at their close 


happy return of the delegates to their homes. remarks were 


the convention 
adjourned size «die. 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

On Saturday evening, June 4, a reception was given the delegates 
and visitors, at Metropolitan Hall, on Main street, at which the Hon. 
John M. Farquhar, member of congress for Buffalo, the honored ex- 
President of the International Typographical Union, and chairman of 
the local committee of reception, delivered an earnest and eloquent 
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address of welcome. Kemarks were also made by President Aimison, 
of Nashville; ex-President Jas. McVickar, of Detroit ; ex-President 
M. R. H. Witter, of St. Louis; Second Vice-President Chas. Gamewell, 
of Washington; E. T. Plank, of San Francisco; Chas. A. Dumar, of 
New York; A. C. Cameron, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago; 
August Donath, editor of the Craftsman, Washington; C. G. Wilkins, 
Boston; ex-Delegate M. H. Madden, Chicago; J. D. Vaughan, of 
Denver; John Franey, of Buffalo, and others. After these exercises, the 
visitors adjourned to the hall below, where a bounteous lunch was _pro- 
vided and partaken of. 

Sunday morning, shortly before ten o’clock the steamer Periwinkle 
left her dock, loaded with delegates, ex-delegates, visitors and members 
of No. 9, for an excursion to Grand Island, under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works. After a pleasant run of an hour and a 
half, the party was landed at Sheenwater, where most of the day was 
spent in an enjoyable manner. Refreshments, both of a solid and 
liquid nature, were provided in abundance. ‘The return trip was made 
at 10 P.M., when it was unanimously declared that the day had been 
one of unalloyed pleasure, and a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
hosts for the liberality and courtesy extended. 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon the visitors were driven through a number 
of the principal residence streets of the city. About eighty carriages 
left the Mansion House a few minutes before three o'clock, each contain- 
ing three strangers and a member of the local committee of arrange- 
ments, who explained the various points of interest passed. The route 
was out Niagara street to Fort Porter, where three companies of United 
States troops are stationed; thence through Porter avenue, North street 
and Delaware avenue to the Park and Parade House, where a bountiful 
lunch was partaken of. The return was by Fillmore avenue, Broadway, 
Court and Franklin streets to the City Hall. Several of the buildings 
passed were handsomely decorated, and contained the words ‘ Welcome 
to the I. T. U.” 


praise was on everyone’s lips, and the magnificent residence portion and 


The drive was one of the most enjoyable imaginable; 
JO) $ 


park system of Buffalo were seen to the best advantage. 

Wednesday evening, a reception at New Era Hall was tendered by 
Buffalo Pressmen’s Union, a number of ladies being present, and at 
which the best of feeling prevailed. President Marion, of No. 27, 
made the opening address. Appropriate remarks were also made by 
President Aimison, Messrs. Farquhar, Gamewell, Hart, Franey and 
Thomas. 
Hart and the Messenger and Flyaway quartettes; while Messrs. Stanler 


Songs were sung by Mr. Chas. Moore, of Chicago; W. J. 
and Frank played the zither. After the entertainment, refreshments 
were served. The occasion was unanimously voted one of the most 
successful and enjoyable events of the week, and certainly reflected 
credit on the body under whose auspices it was given. 

The last, though by no means the least, of the series of entertain- 
ments was given on Thursday afternoon—an excursion to the Falls of 
Niagara—when over three hundred and fifty delegates, ex-delegates, 
visitors and members of the local union tock the 1:30 train on the New 
York Central. On arrival, lunch was served at the Cascade House, after 
which the company separated to enjoy themselves as their preferences 
dictated. A number viewed the Horseshoe Falls, on the Maid of the 
Mist; others visited the whirlpool and rapids; some spent the entire 
afternoon on Goat Island, while others again were content to stroll 
around Prospect Park or the banks of the river. Supper was served at 
7 o'clock in the dining room of the International Hotel; a number of 
ladies were in attendance, and contributed materially to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. Buffalo was reached at 10 o’clock, and all agreed that 
the grandeur and magnitude of Niagara’s wonders had not been over- 
rated, that the trip had been a delightful one, and would long be remem- 
bered as one of the most pleasant of the many pleasant experiences 
connected with the convention. 

Before concluding, we deem it proper to acknowledge the right 
royal manner in which No. g entertained its guests, no expense, trouble 
or kindly attention being spared to make their sojourn pleasant and 
profitable. Under these circumstances distinctions may appear invidious, 
yet we cannot refrain from especially referring to Messrs. Farquhar, 
Diehr, Hunt, Franey, Berry and Marion, and this, too, without in the 
least detracting from the services of the gentlemen associated with them. 

For personal courtesies extended, we return our sincere thanks. 








PERSONAL. 

Mr. Wo. B. BARNEs, of the /7ee Press, Sandwich, Illinois, called 
to express his admiration for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. FRANK Hupson, of Ramsey, Millett & Hudson, Kansas City, 
and his detter half, have recently been spending a few days in Chicago. 

J. T. JoHNsTON, 80 and 82 Wellington street, Toronto, has suc- 
ceeded J. H. Vivian as the Canadian agent of the Campbell Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. J. J. VAN WINKLE, superintendent of the Bagley & Sewall 
Company, Watertown, N. Y., is now on a business tour throughout the 
western states, and, as a matter of course, paid our sanctum a visit. He 
reports the business outlook encouraging in the extreme. 

Wo. BRASHER MACKELLAR, of the well-known typefounding firm of 
Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan, Philadelphia, spent an agreeable hour a 
short time ago in the office of THE INLAND PRINTER. He is a pleasant, 
good-natured gentleman, and will make friends wherever he goes. 

Mr. ALEX. M. Fiske, the representative of the Whitlock Machine 
Works, Birmingham, Connecticut, manufacturers of the well known 
new Improved Cylinder Presses and Champion Paper Cutters, paid us a 
pleasant visit during his recent western trip. We were pleased to learn 


that business was brisk and the outlook favorable. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

THE Strawboard Association will not meet until July, so that until 
then everything goes on as usual. 

THE Albion Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., is to build an addi- 
tion to its mill to hold five new rag engines. 

Tue Du Lievre Pulp and Paper Company, Buckingham, Quebec, 
Canada, is to increase the capacity of its mills. 

A contract has been let for the foundation of the Canada Paper 
Company’s new mill at Windsor Mills, Quebec. 

THE Hurlbut Paper Company, South Lee, Mass., is putting in 
envelope machines and is going to make envelopes. 

KERNSTEN & PETERS’ wholesale house was destroyed by fire Sun- 
day night, May 15. The loss is $35,000; insurance near that amount. 

THE Wooster (Ohio) Strawboard Works, owned by Albert Ingard, 
of New York, was burned May 14; loss, $40,000; insurance, $14,000. 

Tue Albemarle Paper Company, Richmond, Virginia, will build its 
mills on the north bank of the James river, nearly opposite the eastern 
boundary of Hollywood Cemetery. 

THE wood-pulp mill in Aiken county, South Carolina, is now under 
construction. It is situated on Corn creek, two miles below Augusta, 
Georgia. Its capacity will be about ten tons of dry pulp per day. 

AT a recent meeting of German paper makers, it was resolved to 
increase the price of pure printing paper from one-fifth to three-tenths 
of acent, and pure writing paper from one-quarter of a cent toa half a 
cent per kilo—2 lbs. 

A. M. Piper, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has perfected a machine for 
producing the ragged edge on writing paper. The machine has jagged 
saws, against which the paper is carried, firmly fastened in wood clamps, 
thus yielding the ragged edge. 

THERE are several paper mills at Elkhart, Indiana. J. R. Beardsley 
is the principal owner in two print paper mills. There are two tissue 
paper mills and one combination board mill; Mr. Howard F. Smith 
is the manager of the latter. 

A SYNDICATE with a capital of $15,000 has purchased the grain and 
lumber mill property at Sunapee, New Hampshire, and will establish a 
large pulp factory. It is understood that the project includes an increase 
of capital in the near future, and the building of a paper mill. 

GERMANY possesses the greatest number of paper mills among all 
European states, namely, 809. Since the export duty on rags has been 
abolished, German paper makers work under considerable difficulties, 
especially when compared with the Austrians. These latter obtain their 
rags under more favorable circumstances, and may also use the cheap 
river freight on the Elbe for the exportation of the manufactured article. 


| Nevertheless, paper making still pays in the Fatherland. 
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ELECTROTYPE FROM WOOD ENGRAVING. 


From the stock of Jno. G, Greenleaf, Electrotypes of Fine Wood Engravings, 7 and 9 Warren street, New York. 
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UNAVOIDABLY LAID OVER. 
A number of interesting and valuable articles, communications, 
inquiries, etc., received during our absence at the recent session of the 
International ‘Typographical Union, at Buffalo, are acknowledged with 


thanks, though unavoidably laid over. Will appear in our next. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

THe Goss Printing Press Company has removed its factory to 245 
and 247 West Lake street. 

Huninc, O’Brien & Co. are the latest candidates for patronage in 
the printing trade, having opened an office at 51 Dearborn street. They 
have the best wishes of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

OnrruAry.—S. T. Mather, of the firm of Geo. Mather’s Sons, the 
well-known ink manufacturers of New York, died in that city on 
Monday, May 30, of paralysis, aged fifty-eight years. 

Tue Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, has taken an 
office in the new Donohue & Henneberry building, Dearborn street. 
A. P. Daly has been appointed sole agent for Chicago. 

Mr. Epwin Iloo.r, formerly of the well-known firm of Snider & 
Hoole, has resumed business under the style of Edwin Hoole & Co., 
dealers in bookbinders’ materials, 413 Dearborn street. 

Tue American Electrotype Company has purchased the electrotyp- 
ing plant of A. Wagener & Co., 196 and 198 South Clark street, and in 
addition to electrotyping will fill orders for wood, photo and wax 
engraving. 

Wo. Licurroor, Jk., employed at Hack & Anderson’s job printing 
establishment, died May 22, of consumption. He was buried in Mount 
Greenwood Cemetery, the funeral expenses being defrayed by Chicago 
Typographical Union. 

Mr. Joun W. Marper, of Marder, Luse & Co., has returned from 
his European trip, after an absence of ten weeks. We are pleased to 
see him again at his old post. It is needless to add he is perfectly 
satisfied with Chicago. 

KNicur & LEONARD, the well-known book and job printing house 
which was burned out some months ago, are back again in their old 
quarters at 107 Madison street, and, pheenix-like, the office is now 
larger, brighter and better than before. 

Tue Secretary-Treasurer of Chicago Typographical Union has 
removed his office to more suitable quarters at 164 & 166 Washington 
street, room 21, where he can always be found from g A.M. to I P.M. 
and from 5 to7 1.M. ‘Telephone 688. P. O. Box 420. 

R. NERERS, JR., has severed his connection with the Phoenix Litho- 
graphing Company, of this city, and commenced business for himself in 
Donohue & Henneberry’s new building, where he will carry on a 
general lithographic business. H[e has purchased two lithographic 
machines. 

THE printing business in Chicago, during the past month, has been 
far from brisk, and as a consequence a large number of men have been 
But as a similar state of affairs exists in other 


When 


out of employment. 
cities, we suppose we have no special right to complain. 
business is dull in Chicago, it assuredly is dull elsewhere. 


Mr. W. Hf. Lyman has been connected with the card business in 
Chicago for the past seven years, being, in fact, the pioneer in this line 
of trade ir this city. The line of cards of his selection are known 
throughout the land as the very finest to be obtained, always pleasing to 
the eye, and sought after. Ile has lately connected himself with Mr. 
Chas. ‘T. Baker of Philadelphia, and has opened a branch house as The 
Baker Publishing Co., 113 Adams street. Printers or others in want of 


goods in their line are referred to their advertisement in this issue. 

WE direct the especial attention of the trade to the specimens of 
photo-zine engraving from the establishment of A. Zeese & Co., 119 
Monroe street, to be found on page 603 of the present issue of THE 


Their lines are almost as clear, distinct and sharp 


INLAND PRINTER. 
as those of a steel engraving, in striking contrast to the blurs which too 
No 


newspaper can now give a valid reason why cuts should longer be used, 


often appear in our periodicals, under the guise of illustrations. 





which even a magnifying glass cannot decipher, when such specimens 
as are here presented are placed at merely nominal prices, within the 
reach of every publisher. 

J. T. VAN Smiri & Co., room 53, 94 La Salle street, have purchased 
of A. B. Reid & Co., the “ National Union of Stenographers,’’ and invite 
former patrons to renew their acquaintance. The circular announcing 
the change says: ‘The Union will be conducted in a manner to 
improve and maintain the dignity of the employment, and to advance 
the scale of wages for skilled and reliable service. All stenographers 
becoming members are assured of fair dealing, courteous treatment, 
prompt service, and satisfactory results. Registration fee will be sus- 
pended for the present at least.” 

Ar a meeting of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, held May 
29, 1887, the following preamble and resolution was presented and 
adopted by a unanimous vote, and copies ordered sent to the members 
of the Committee on Penal and Reformatory Institutions of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Illinois: 

Wuereas, The bill introduced in the legislature, establishing a printing office 
in the state penitentiary for the publication of school books, which would result in 
great injury to the interest of our craft as well as that of the state, has been decisively 
rejected by the Committee on Penal and Reformatory Institutions of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Illinois; therefore 

Resolved, ‘That Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 herewith returns thanks 
to Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan, chairman, and each of the members of the com- 
mittee, for their appreciation of its unjust discrimination, and the serious pecuniary 
loss and evil effects which would have resulted from the passage of the measure. 

H. S. Streat, President. 

S. K. Parker, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL RASTALL, Sec’y- Treas. 
Gro. J. Knort, Rec. Sec’y. 

By reference to our advertising columns ‘it will be seen that the 
Western Card Board Company has purchased the business and stock of 
Hastings & Todd, situated at 316 Dearborn street. 
continue business at the same location, and is determined that no effort 


The company will 


shall be lacking on its part to merit a liberal share of public patronage. 
The manager and secretary, Mr. Chas. W. Cox, is a gentleman well and 
favorably known to the trade, having been the Chicago representative 
of Messrs. Hastings & Todd, and for years connected with the paper 
and card trade business. ‘The stock carried is the most varied and 
extensive west of New York, and we take great pleasure in wishing the 
new concern abundant success in its determination to build up an 
institution, which will fill a long felt want, and prove equal to western 
requirements. 
BUFFALO AGENTS. 

Chas. McCready & Co., the well-known news and_ periodical 
agents, 142 Seneca street, have been appointed agents for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for the city of Buffalo. The location is convenient to most 
of the printing offices, and parties desiring to secure copies of the 


INLAND PRINTER can always be promptly supplied by calling on them. 


TO PRESSMEN. 

Now that THe INLAND PRINTER has again been selected as the 
official organ of the pressmen’s unions throughout the United States and 
Canada—in which will be published, from time to time, the reports of 
the several organizations — we trust they will use its columns a little more 
frequently in the future than they have in the past. Pressmen, write 
for your journal. Contribute to its pages from your store of knowledge. 
Do not hide your light under a bushel. Never mind if your t’s are not 
crossed, or your sentences perfectly rounded. Say what you have got 
to say, as best you can, and ‘THk INLAND PRINTER will render you all 


the assistance within its power. 


A LARGE portion of the beautiful bronze ornaments and statues seen 
in public places and offered for sale in stores, are made of a composition 
the principal element of which is paper or fiber. A man today can 
wear paper shoes and clothes, eat from paper dishes with paper knives 
and forks served upon a paper table, sit on a paper chair, sleep in a 
paper bed, in a room carpeted with paper, wash in a paper tub or bow], 
live in a paper house, ride in a paper carriage or car, sail in a paper 
boat, make a fortune on paper, and yet the industry is only in its 
infancy.— American Inventor, 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THREE of the four Memphis dailies have ordered web presses. 


’ 


Rounpbs’ PRINTERS’ CABINET has been removed from Chicago to 
Omaha. 

PHILADELPHIA has more Sunday papers than any other city in the 
country. 

A NEW typographical union, No. 223, was recently organized in 
St. Catherines, Ontario. 

Tur New England Associated Press has been absorbed by the 
United Press Association. 
theatrical are 


THREE influential 


Augustin Daly, John Stetson and Daniel Frohman. 


managers ex-newspaper men: 

THE inmates of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
in Philadelphia, have started a paper called the Svdext MWordd. 

THe German Typographical Union of New York City has renewed 
its contract with the employers for another year on the eight-hour basis. 

THE New York /lor/ stereotypers make 530 plates every Saturday 
night. It is a big night’s work, and the men are constantly on the rush. 

Two Memphis dailies will soon have complete new dresses, and the 
general belief is expressed that that city will soon have the best papers 
in the South. 

TuE St. Louis printers will secure the nine-hour day after Septem- 


ber 1, and believe it will be generally inforced by the International 


Union. Better wait till the 1st of November. 
A ONE-HORSE printer furnishes 1,000 business cards for $1. The 
stock cost 48 cents; composition, 30 cents ; presswork, 60 cents. ‘The 


sheriff generally knows who gets left. 

R. P. CHADDocK, formerly proprietor of the Brimfield (Ill) Vezws, 
has leased the ?a//adium job printing establishment at Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, taking charge of the same June 13. 

RAND, AvERY & Co., of Boston, are about to publish a new 
monthly called 7%e 7ype Writer, which will be the organ of the twelve 
thousand operators of the instrument in America. 

WE have received the first number of Zhe Superior Printer, a 
twenty-page monthly published by Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati. 
It is a neatly printed, artistically gotten up journal, and we wish its 
publishers every success. 

In the United States there are 3,500 printing and publishing estab- 
lishments (census of 1880), employing 60,000 people, and paying 
$31,000,000 in wages per year. The capital engaged is $93,000,000, 
and the value of the products $91,000,000. 

The 


Northern Eagle has \eft the place for richer fields, and it is announced 


THE town of Westchester, New York, is without a newspaper. 


that the only remaining paper, the /zdependent, is to remove to New 
Rochelle in time for next issue. So says the Caen Printer. 

Austin (Texas) Typographical Union has passed the following 
resolution : , 

Resolved, Vhat Austin Typographical Union, No, 138, proudly arrays itself 
on the side of prohibition, and pledges to give to the cause all the support that lies 
within its power. 

GEORGE A, Wurtnc died suddenly while at work at his case in the 
Washington ost composing room, a few weeks ago, Ile was attacked 
with hemorrhage of the lungs. Ile was thirty years old and unmarried. 
By a singular coincidence the last line of type he set were the words, 
“A Life or Death Struggle.” 

Ar its last regular meeting, No. 121, Topeka, Kansas, elected the 


following new corps of officers: Wm. A. Shneider, president; Wm. R. 
Goodenough, vice-president; II. M. Ives, recording and corresponding 
secretary; J. H. Heslitt, financial secretary; Franklin Barnes, treasurer ; 
G. Max Claudy, sergeant-at-arms. 

W. B. MacKELar, of the firm of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, of 
Philadelphia, proposes a new system for measuring type composition, in 


’ 


which the letter ‘“‘m’’ instead of the em quad (or the square of the type) 


shall be adopted as the standard. In advocacy of his proposition, he 
Secure to the compositor a just and 


2. It leaves 


claims that its adoption would, 1. 
equal compensation for every variety of lean or fat type. 
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the choice or selection of faces to the publisher. 3. It in no wise inter- 
feres with the present system of plain faces made by any type founder. 

CoL, COCKERELL, managing editor of the New York /ov/d, recently 
set up 1,000 ems, as his contribution to the Childs-Drexel fund, only 
one error appearing in the proof. Congressman Amos J. Cummings, 
editor of the New York Zventng Star, also faced the frame in his old 
style, and set up his 1,000 ems in a workmanlike manner. 

MR. A. Weekly 
Sentinel, Winston, North Carolina, has disposed of his interest in the 


EDWARD OLDHAM, formerly proprietor of the 
same, and accepted the management of the daily and weekly //o¢ Blast, 
of Anniston, Alabama. It is intended to attach to this establishment a 


large and complete job plant, as well as binding 


g, ruling and_ perfecting 
machinery. 

ALFRED BAXTER, veteran managing editor of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) /ag/e, was banqueted by about twenty-five of the oldest resi- 
dents of the city, a short time since, in royal style. Each of the gentle- 
men present was over sixty years of age. The oldest were: Leonard 


Covell, 70; Thomas B. Church, 66, Mr. Baxter being 63. The evening 


was spent in relating reminiscences of early days. 
FOREIGN. 
THE 


follows : 


daily newspapers of Spain having highest circulation are as 
Espana, 
Lil Liberel, 25,000; £2 Globe, 20,000, and La Efcia, 9,000. 


El Imparcial, 75,000; La Correspondencia de 
50,000 ; 

Av the half-yearly general meeting of the New South Wales Typo- 
graphical Association a motion to admit machinists, stereotypers, feeders, 
etc., as a branch of the association, in the event of their combining 


g, Was 


lost. 

A SUMMARY prepared from a statistical work as to the distribution 
and activity of the industries of European Russia shows that there are 
140 manufactories of paper, employing 


Ss 


13,300 hands, and that the 
annual value of their product is £1,469,700. 

SEVERAL of the French railway companies, and other public bodies 
in France, have resolved to have their printing done in future on green 
paper instead of white, on the ground that the combination of white 
paper with black characters is hurtful to the eyes of their employés. 

Av Biixenstein’s printing office at Berlin, six rotary machines, besides 
a great number of the usual German printing machines, are at work. 
As it is a private concern, not owned by any newspaper company, and 
as it started about thirty years ago with only a small hand-press, worked 
by the father of the actual proprietor, the rapid growth of the office must 
be considered an exceptional success. 

IN the library of the Technical High School at Vienna is was found 
that the paper of many of the books printed during the last twenty years 
rapidly turned first a yellow and then a brownish hue. The librarian 
resorted to a professor of chemistry to discover the reason of the change, 
and, if possible, to stop it. All that the man of science could tell him 
was the well-known fact, that only those papers would change color 
which were manufactured from material containing wood, straw and 
jute; but that, had the lignine, the essential part of the wood, been 
chemically removed or destroyed in the paper-stuff before manufacture, 
the color would never change. Indirect sunlight was one of the 
principal motive powers in color change, as was a strong electric light, 
but both would do very little harm when effectually toned down. Gas- 


light was practically harmless. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
Tue Indurated Fiber Company of Maine have recently invented a 
new machine for making hollow-ware from wood pulp. 
Mr. G. F. 


which, he claims, enables any printer to make his own leads, slugs and 


KIMBALL, of Topeka, Kansas, has patented a device, 


furniture at an exceptionally low cost. 

WE call the especial attention of our readers to the advertisement of 
the Republican Publishing Co., of Denver, Colorado, offering the job 
office of that establishment for sale. It is offered at a bargain, and is 
one of the best printing establishments west of the Missouri river. 

Corron belting is gradually taking the place of leather and rubber 


in the paper mills, being unaffected by damp, and is unsurpassed for 
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strength, durability, and cheapness. The Main Belting Company of 


Philadelphia is the leading manufacturer in this country. 

Luminous PAPER.—ZL’ Union Pharmaceutique gives the following 
formula for luminous paper, which seems likely to produce a more 
permanent luminosity than any yet given: With 100 parts of the pulp, 
20 to 25 parts of phosphorescent powder (calcium sulphide), and a 
little gelatine are mixed. 

THE following is a good recipe for making a liquid glue for pads: 
Soak highest grade of glue in water for ten minutes, and then dissolve 
to thin consistency; for every fifty pounds of glue add nine pounds of 
glycerine. Color with aniline or cochineal, dissolving the coloring 
matter in a little alcohol before adding to the glue. 

A process for making writing paper from seaweed has been brought 
out in England. The weed is boiled with carbonate of soda, and the 
filtered solution is treated with sulphuric acid. This yields a paste 
more viscous than gum arabic, and it is supposed that it can be properly 
utilized. After this paste is removed, the fibrous matter left is made 
into paper.—Chicago Times. 

A CONVENIENT way of making worn column rules higher is to send 
them to a machine shop, where they are run through a pair of rollers 
with a projecting rim about as wide as the thickness of a half dollar. 
An indentation as deep as the fiftieth part of an inch will cause the 
column rule to be that much higher. It is easily done and is inex- 
pensive, but of course there will be no fine line to it. 

An exchange gives the following schedule to determine the tem- 


perature of a furnace fire from the color of the flame : 


PE COE osck ceseccscessenees 960° F, Bright Oranges sss + ocsesseeset 2,100° I 
RE rT 1,300° F, WE MOAT Si cwidiusnuaraene 2,400° F, 
CEG POD sc cicesesoccssosses 1,600° F, Brilliant white heat...........2,7c0° F. 
DP ERNE. Sassracksacanoens 2,000° F, 

Tue British government offices are supplied with stationery on 


requisition of the various departments of the stationery office, and the 
controller of that office reports that the paper bought by that department 
in 1886 amounted to 353,000 reams, the weight of which was about 
3,500 tons; but he appends remarks in respect of the decline of price 
and the quality of the paper supplied. 

A BRONZE of changeable hue for dark inks may be obtained as 
follows: Take one pound gum shellac and dissolve in two-thirds gallon 
ninety-five per cent alcohol spirits of cologne for twenty-four hours ; 
then add nine and one-half ounces aniline red; let it stand afew hours, 
when it will be ready for use. Add to dark inks as needed in quantities 
to suit, when, if carefully done, they will have a rich dark or changeable 
hue. 

GLAZED PRINTING INKs.—In order to give printing inks a rich 
bronze-like appearance the following may be adopted: Take twelve 
ounces of shellac and dissolve in half a gallon of spirits of wine, of a 
strength of ninety-five degrees. After standing for twenty-four hours, 
add seven ounces of analine red, and leave it standing for a few hours. 
The liquid will then be ready for use, and may be added in small 
quantities to good black, blue, or other dark ink. 

To propuce blue binders’ cloth, steep 3¢ kilog. gum-tragacanth in 
water, add 34 kilog. starch and as much water as will make Io liters of 
the mass; boil up and stir into the boiling mass % kilog. paraffine and 
1 kilog. ultramarine ; apply hot to the white muslin upon a starching- 
machine, half dry upon the cylinder, and calender, half wet, upon a 
calender whose heated metallic roller is engraved with a pattern, while 
the paper roller is smooth; the material is then ready for use. 

THE Sctentific American having recommended the wetting of the 
edges of paper, as a means of overcoming electrical attraction between 
the sheets, a correspondent writes as follows: “TI run a cylinder press, 
and was troubled the same way. The jobs were such that I could not 


wet the edges. I took a large type ‘galley’ and laid it on the delivery 


table, where the sheets would fall on it. A copper wire from it to the 
steam pipes just behind it carried off all the electricity, so that sheets 
could be straightened easily.” 

A SUBSTITUTE for wood type or printing blocks is made from paper 
pulp. The pulp is desiccated and reduced to a powdered or comminuted 
state, after which it is thoroughly mixed with a water-proofing liquid or 


material—such as paraffine oil or a drying linseed oil, for instance. 





The mixture is then dried, and subsequently pulverized. In its 
pulverized state it is introduced into a mold of the requisite construction 
to produce the desired article, type or block, and then subjected to 
pressure to consolidate it, and heat to render tacky or adhesive the 
waterproofing material. Finally, the type is cooled while in the mold, 
so as to cause it to retain its shape and solidity. 

ACCORDING to Wehrs, the oldest known specimen of linen paper 
extant is a document written A. D. 1308.- This was probably made as 
early as 1300. Indeed, many leading historical writers concur in that 
date. Wehrs supposes that, in making paper, linen rags were, either by 
accident or through design, at first mixed with cotton rags, so as to pro- 
duce a paper which was partly linen and partly cotton, and that this led 
by degrees to the manufacture of paper from linen only. He also 
claims the honor for Germany, but Schonemann gives the distinction to 
Italy, because there in the district of Ancona, a considerable manufac- 
ture of cotton paper was carried on before the fourteenth century. 

A NEW chromatic printing apparatus has made its appearance, in 
which a number of colors (two or more) may be employed, and 
embodying the following principal features of construction: A reciprocat- 
ing bed carries one set of type, which may be elevated to, and depressed 
below, the level of a second set. An ink-table is also carried by this 
bed. Mechanism is provided for carrying the inking rollers and for 
depressing them into contact with the type, afterward depressing the 
type when inked; next elevating the rollers from contact. Distributing 
rollers are thus supplied by the inking table, which ink the second set 
of type. A frame-carrying mechanism is next engaged by the first set 
of type for elevating it previous to its passage under the main impression 
roller.— Papi rand Press. 

GoLp bronze may be prepared in the following manner: Melt two 
parts of pure tin ina crucible and add to it, under constant stirring, one 
part of metallic mercury, previously heated in an iron spoon, until it 
begins to emit fumes. When cold, the alloy is rubbed to powder, 
mixed with part each of chloride of ammonium and sublimed sulphur, 


and the whole inclosed in a flask or retort which is imbedded in a sand 


bath. Tleat is now applied until the sand has become red-hot, and this 
is maintained until it is certain that vapors are no longer evolved. The 
vessel is then removed from the hot sand and allowed to cool. The 


lower part of the vessel contains the gold bronze as a shining gold 
colored mass. In the upper part of the flask or retort, chloride of 
ammonium and cinnabar will be found. 

A RusstAN inventor has by a very ingenious process extended the 
art of photo-etching to boxwood blocks. The block is boiled in two 
separate solutions, by which the pores are filled with insoluble carbon- 
ate of copper. It is then polished on the surface, coated with a solution 
of asphalt on the back and sides, and the face is covered with a gelatine 
film. The photograph is then taken on the block, and the soluble 
portions of the gelatine having been washed out, the remaining surface 
is coated with asphalt. The block is then placed in strong nitric acid 
for an hour, and afterward for the same period in sulphuric acid, which 
changes the unprotected portions into nitro-cellulose. All that remains 
now is to dry the block, to brush it with a hard brush, when the unpro- 
tected portions come off as a green powder, and to remove the asphalt 


with benzine. 


SYNONYMS. 


The following curious example of synonyms in the English language 


was recently given in the Daily Chronicle: 

A Frenchman or any other foreigner, according to the reader’s 
liking, once observed, when speaking to an Englishman, “ See, what a 
flock of ships! He was told that a flock of ships was called a fleet, 
and that a fleet of sheep is called a flock. Further, for his guidance, 
that a flock of girls is called a bevy, a bevy of wolves a pack, a pack of 
thieves a gang, a gang of angels a host, a host of porpoises a shoal, a 
shoal of buffaloes a herd, a herd of children a troop, a troop of part-’ 
ridges a covey, a covey of beauties a galaxy, a galaxy of ruffians a horde, 
a horde of rubbish a heap, a heap of oxen a drove, a drove of unruly 
folk a mob, a mob of whales a school, a school of worshipers a congre- 
gation, a congregation of engineers a corps, a corps of robbers a band, 


a band of locusts a swarm, a swarm of people a crowd. 
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CUTTING AND CREASING PRESS. 
This machine is intended exclusively for the purpose of cutting and 
creasing paper blanks for the construction of paper boxes; particularly, 


however, of that class known to the trade as collapsible paper boxes, 


and now used for almost every conceivable purpose, in almost every 
branch of trade; such for instance as dry goods dealers, confectioners, 
ice cream, groceries, hardware, tobacco, etc. 

The art of making paper boxes in this wise is comparatively new, 
and in a commercial sense may be said to date back not farther than 
1879 to 1880; since that time, however, the growth of this business has 
been almost magical, particularly in the eastern states, in which there 
are many firms engaged almost exclusively in this business, backed by 
ample resources for the production of these boxes in lots of thousands 
or millions, as may be required. 

Although the process of manufacture is exceedingly simple, it is yet 


known to but comparatively a limited extent, and like nearly all simple 


processes or inventions, has been the result of very careful, long and 
laborious experimenting. 

The “ dies,” so called, are simply built up from strips of steel and 
brass rule. The steel rule is formed with a cutting edge, and as a 
matter of ordinary convenience, is furnished type high. The creasing 
or scoring rule is formed from brass strips, having a blunt edge, and 
slightly less in height than the steel cutting rule. In setting the rule 
up it requires about the same skill that would be necessary to set up a 
corresponding form to print from. ‘To make the form ready on the 
press, a metal tympan is first drawn over the surface of the platen, and 
for this the material usually employed is hard rolled zine or copper ; 
although iron, or tinned iron, or steel have been tried, and any or all 
may be said to give satisfactory results. There is next drawn over this 
metal tympan, a single heavy sheet of hard manila paper. The impres- | 


sion is then adjusted, so that the cutting knives will separate the 


described paper tympan, and slightly bed their cutting edges on the 


surface of the metal beneath. 








ai 





The foregoing in limited words, briefly outlines the essential 
particulars in relation to the art and process of carrying it out. ‘The 
accompanying engraving illustrates one of the latest and most improved 
types of machines which has lately been designed for this duty. 

‘One of the most essential features necessary in a machine for this 
character of work is an absolutely accurate, and as nearly as may be, an 
absolutely unyielding impression. Failure in either of these conditions 
is absolutely certain to blunt the edges of the knives, and so render them 
unfit for further use. The element of rigidity just referred to is toa 
considerable extent distinct and separate from that of simple strength 
necessary to resist the strain of the impression; while, as a matter of 
fact, the pressure necessary to produce a perfectly clean cut, and crease 
at a rapid rate of operation, is very much greater than is usually appre- 
hended, a full form of cutting and creasing rule requiring a very much 
greater amount of impressional force than that required to print a 
corresponding size of letterpress. 

The inventor and designer of this machine asserts that he has 
designed and sold at least nine-tenths of the machines now in operation 
for this particular class of work, and that the experience thus obtained 
has entered largely into the design of the present machine ; respecting 
which a few of its details and general features will doubtless be of inter- 
est. Size of chase inside is 20 by 30 inches, the platen face being 21 
by 32 inches. ‘The full weight of the machine is a little over two tons, 
the bridge and platen together weighing nearly eleven hundred pounds. 
No strain is sustained whatever by the impression screws, the bridge 
and platen being fitted together solid, iron to iron. ‘The impression is 
obtained by a direct sliding action similar to that of a metal stamping 
press, and during this portion of its motion, is absolutely locked by 
means of interlocking lugs formed on the ears of the bridge. ‘The 
bridge and platen are rolled back and forth on seats, which are inclined 
from the horizontal fifteen degrees; the object of this being to produce 
the most favorable angle possible for fast feeding ; the face of the platen 
rolling down to within about five degrees of a horizontal line on the out 




















motion. The bridge shaft and crank pins are two and one-half inches 


in diameter, the main shaft is five inches in diameter, and all of these 
parts as well as the main driving shaft and pinions, are formed from 
forged machinery steel. ‘The main connecting rods are massively heavy, 
and are drop-forged from steel, being produced without weld whatever. 
The crank-pin ends of the connecting rods are bushed with gun metal. 
The adjuster bar, shown in front of the machine, is used both to trip the 
impression and, by setting it to different positions of the arc, it also acts 
to add to or take from the impressional contact, as may be necessary. 
The action of the bridge as it rolls back and forth on the ways is 
positively controlled by an entirely new action, by means of which 
perfect rolling 
the 


without shock or jar in the slightest degree, at any speed possible, to lay 


contact is maintained between the contracting surfaces of 


rockers and their seats. The machine operates noiselessly and 
the sheets, the average rate of operation in practice being from 1,500 to 
1,800 impressions per hour. Finally, the press is built to gauge, and is 
interchangeable in all its parts, which it is asserted is a complete 
innovation in a machine of this class and size. It is built at Colt’s 
Armory by the Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, ITart- 
ford, Connecticut, and its trade mark, the rampant colt, is cast in the 
side frames as shown in the engraving. 

The 


‘Thomson, 


was designed, patented and is for sale 


New York. 


machine hy John 


No. 143 Nassau street, 
AN error inadvertently crept into the article on the ‘“ Whitlock 


Cylinder Printing Press,” published in the May issue of Tire INLAND 


PRINTER. In the last paragraph but one, in the expression “ the faces 
of all the boxes being scraped by hand,” ded should be substituted for 


boxes. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ANDREW VAN BIBBER, of the well-known firm of Van Bibber & Co., 
Cincinnati, is about to issue a work on the manufacture of roller com- 
We 
qualified to write intelligently on such a subject, and as the author 


positions, in all their variety. certainly know of no one more 


intends to make it the most complete work of the kind ever issued, there 
is no doubt its publication will be anxiously looked for. Its contents 


will be as exhaustive as they will be interesting. They will refer to 


non-casting, re-casting, chloride of calcium, glue and molasses, loney 
and summer compositions; roller making, colored padding, glues and 
cements, hektograph copying pads, inkoleum, and a condensed synopsis 
of materials and proportions for the different seasons, arranged for ready 
reference. Sold by subscription only. 


Price $3. No pressman who 


makes his own rollers, can afford to be without it. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 
The copartnership heretofore existing between Alexander Vander- 
under the firm name of Vander- 
New York, 


burgh, Heber Wells and Mary Low, 


burgh, Wells & Co., at Nos. 16 and 18 Dutch street, has 


been dissolved by mutual consent, Mary Low withdrawing from the 
firm. The business will be continued by Messrs. Vanderburgh and 


Wells, under the same firm name, who will receive all debts and pay all 
liabilities due to or owing by the late firm. 





WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 

The latest feature in the newspaper world is the American reprint of 
the London Mlustrated News, the first issue of which was published 
New York on May 11, the most sanguine expectations of the publishers 
being more than realized as orders were received for largely in excess 
of one hundred thousand copies. This is one of the foremost journals 
of the world, and naturally there was the keenest competition among 
American supply houses to furnish the materials required in the publica- 
tion of this great paper. There was of course the sharpest competition 
between the ink manufacturers, nearly if not quite all of the leading 


houses putting in bids. It is a source of pardonable pride to western 


enterprise to be able to announce that the ink of the Queen City Printing 
Ink Company, of Cincinnati, was adopted over all others by this world- 
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DELIGHTFUL AND ACCESSIBLE. 


The resorts of Minnesota and the Northwest are attracting much 


attention, alike on account of their beauty, healthfulness and accessi 


bility. In the latter regard the new short line of the Burlington Route, 

, B.& Q. R. R., plays an important part. Over it, through trains are 
run to St. Paul and Minneapolis from either Chicago, Peoria or St. 
Louis, with the best equipment, including sleepers and dining cars, 


that the inventive genius of the day has produced. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis direct connection is made with trains 
for all points in the Northwest, as well as Portland and Puget Sound 
points. 

At all principal ticket offices will be found on sale, at low rates, 
during the tourist season, round-trip tickets, via this popular route, to 


Portland, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and all principal resorts in the North 





west. When ready to start, call on your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Paul Morton, general passenger and ticket agent, C., B. R. EK. 
Chicago, Ill. 

VOR SALE—Flourishing newspaper in railroad town of 3,000 


Only republican paper in the county. Address, 


care INLAND PRINTER. 


inhabitants. Big boom. 
with stamp, SOUTHERNER, 
OB OFFICE FOR SALE.—A first class job office in a live manu- 
@J facturing town, doing a business of $25,000 a year, can be had on easy terms. 
Everything in first-cl: ss condition and only officeintown. Foran investment paying 
20 percent, this is your chance. Address K, care INLAND PRINTER. 


OTICE —Applications for membership to AMERICAN -PRINTI Rs’ 

SPECIMEN EXCHANGE will still be received until the limited number of 

275 has been filled. Compositors and —— are specially — to send 
addresses for copies of prospectus. ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, 


ITUATION WANTED, by a competent job printer, in a first-class 
western or Pacific neat and correct work 
Capable of taking charge. Name salary, conveniences, 


coast office, where is desired. 


Best references. etc.,.to 


Box 283, Davenport, Iowa. 
\ J ANTED—Those in need of counters to send for circular and 
prices to W. N. DURANT, Milwaukee, Wis. 4-6-tf 


\ ANTED—A PARTNER.—A first-class job printer, with some 
capital, and considerable Aus and enterprise, can secure a 

opening, in a fine, well- equipped job office (everything new within a year), doing 

a good business, located in central New Yo rk, in a city of 49,000, with a large 

surrounding territory to draw from, etc., etc. Only sober, energetic workmen need 

apply. Business too large for present proprietor. Don’t delay until too late, 

Address ‘‘ OPPORTUNITY,” care of INLAND Printer, Chicago, III. 


good business 


SECOND EDITION. PRICE 25 Cents. 

RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by IL. G. 
what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of 

any weight of paper, and ~ oe price per pound (from 


Bishop. * Tust 
any number of sheets of 
8 to 70 pounds, — ~~ 


5 to 25 cents per pound). Vill save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. 
Bishop, East Saginaw, ia or through Farmer, Little & Co., type abs rs, 
New York and Chicago. 8-6t 


TO PRINTERS HAVING LARGE CONTRACTS 
FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


The undersigned, inventor of printing m: ichinery, wishes to correspond with 
printers requiring special machinery for cheapening the labor on large orders, 
The cost of presswork often can be reduced one-half. C. H. COCHRANE 
Marlboro, Ulster Co., N. Y 
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FIRST-CLASS JOB OFFICE 
-FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale our Job Office complete. It is the best in this 
In perfect order, and in new building on long lease. Cost 
$35,000; can be purchased for $18,000. Doing a business of 
$60,000 a year. Reasonable terms to good parties with experience. 
Reason for selling, we wish to separate job office from newspaper. 


Tue REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


state. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Denver, Colorado, 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR, HARVEY M. HARPER. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


Commission Paper Dealers——* 


* Manufacturers’ Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK, COVER and PRINT 
PAPERS, and our lines of these are more varied and 
complete than to be found in the West. 


We make a specialty of Yearly Contracts on Roll News. 


184 & 186 MonroE St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
and Express Papers. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 





H. E. Mean, Pres’t. A. T. Honae, Sec’y. W.C. Gittett, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 
Send for Catalogue, 


181 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


D.J.REILLY & Co. 
S=) |PRINTERS ROLLERS 


324& 326 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CIRCULARS AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


REFERENCE TO LARGEST HOUSES IN NEW 
YORK CITY AND VICINITY. 





Library 


Numbers. 
PERFORATED. 
5 Sizes. All Gummed. 


8c to 30c per loo. 
P.F. VAN EVEREN. 
116 Nassau St. New York. 


s per sheet. 


245 
245 
245 


ISEND FOR FULL CIRCULAR. 


1abets to match, 3 cen 


4-l 
Alp 


The 1-i 





H Bartu, W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


Seo fog | See 


Cincinnati [ype Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPR, PRBRKSSKS 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


298 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, [LL., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


JOB AND NEWSPAPER TYPE, 


Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type Foundries, 
whose popular productions can be supplied at a 
moment’s notice, from our shelves. 


Hamilton & Baker Holly Wood Type also carried in Stock. 


LIBERAL TERMS offered on CyLINDER AND JoB PRESSES of 
any make, or JoB AND NEWSPAPER OutTriTs of any size. We supply 
anything required in a printing office at current rates, whether selected 
from our own or other dealers’ specimen books. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


49> Our regular Monthly BARGAIN SHEET should prove of special interest 
to printers who are looking for thoroughly overhauled and desirable second-hand 
Cylinder and Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Folding Machines, Steam Engines, etc. 
Mailed free upon application. 

Estimates of Job and Newspaper Outfits cheerfully furnished. 


Correspondence invited. Send for Catalogue and latest Specimen Sheets. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


298 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRICE, $175.00. 
THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 


MACHINERY. 


Send for Prices. ay yg — ey ey ty ay ly en 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDL am Gen’l Western Agents, 15 & 17 Fifth Ave. CHIC AGO. 





MORGANS & WILCOX MFG CO Bookhinders’ Wire stitching Machine 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


— Manufacturers of — 


PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, 


Woop Type, PROOF PRESSES, 
AND GENERAL DEALERS. 


Paging and Numbering Machine. | 


THIS MACHINE DOES THREE THINGS: 


— Dealers in — 


METAL TYPE, | 


BY APPOINTMENT OF 


U.S. Type Founders. 


First —It numbers consecutively 1, 2, 3, 

Szconp —It duplicates consecutively 1,1; 2,2; 3, 3; etc. 

Tuirp —It repeats any number as many times as desired, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 
It is simple, accurate, rapid and durable. Nickel plate a and furnished with 

steel figures in any of the three sizes shown below. Other sizes to order. 


etc, 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. All Machines 





4 wheels, 9,999... ..$30 | 


99,999.-+- 35 
999,999... 40 


N1234 
ANb1284 


Ni1234 


WRITE FOR .°: °° 3°. 
. NET PRICES. 


i a 


9:999:999 - 45 | 








*6Zg1 ‘oz Ae pozusjeg 


have Power and Hand Combined. 
SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 


NE 


ut one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 
No. 1 Si ize stitches from 1- <_ rly 5 16 it nch thick, go to 100 stitches per minute. 
- “ ‘ 


Ls 


| | 
| i A 
Wire per thousand b sali costs 


Lai go 
Sail: for Price List and Testimonials. 


Manufactured by CHARLES CA RR, coms BOSTON, MASS 
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‘LYRE FOUNDE RS. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


/ARMER, [ ITTLE 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


\] EWSPAPER 
N DRESSES. 
OUR 
BOOK AND 
NEWSPAPER 
For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 
——QUK ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so rhage: that we can fit out a 


Compl te Office in our own type. Cast on our own or the “ point system,’ 
the pica of which is identical with « Urs 
Type of other Founders furnished when desired, 
o4 ; , rACCeAC : ; . -c )- 7! ty | 
Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, | 


ETC. 
Cias. B. Ross, Manager. ) No. 154 


CHICAGO 
( Monroe St. 


BRANCH. js 


Cast from the 
} y venile-* {L/7V 
DUR. 1BLE METAL 
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PRINTING INK 


WORKS. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 Sansom St. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 


66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 


198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in Seconp-Hanp MacutInery. 
Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES.,. 


AND SALESROOMS: 
335, 340, 342 Dearborn St. 


FACTORY: OFFICE 
Cor. toth & Blackwell Sts. 
TELEPHONE 1745. 


GHIGAGO. 


FHlamilton & Bakery, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Holly Wood Type, 


Also Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


—— Printers Materials, 


CABINETS, REGLETS, 
CASES, FURNITURE, 
STANDS, CUTTING STICKS, 


Printers Tools and Inks. 


We can furnish any Sfecta/ Wood Work wanted. Estimates 


cheerfully furnished. 


Send for new Specimen Books, just out. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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“PEERLESS” 





JOB PRESS 














BUILT BY 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HENRY JOHNSON, V.-Pres’t. 


44 Beekman Street, | 202 S. Clark Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


U.S. A. 











MOTTO: BUY ONLY FIRST-CLASS MACHINES. 





THE WIDE-AWAKE, PROGRESSIVE, GO-AHEAD, MONEY-MAKING PRINTER, HAVING AN EYE TO A PROFITABLE BUSINESS, 
WILL BUY NONE BUT FIRST-CLASS MACHINES. BUY THE “PEERLESS,” IT IS FIRST-CLASS. 





THE “PEERLESS” IS A FIRST-CLASS MACHINE. 


THE PUSHING, DRIVING, MONEY-MAKING, SUCCESSFUL PRINTER BUYS HIS MACHINERY FOR * PLANT ’’ ON WHICH TO MAKE 
HIS MONEY, CONSEQUENTLY HE WILL HAVE ONLY A FIRST-CLASS, MONEY-MAKING PRESS. BUY THE “PEERLESS” FOR 
YOUR PLANT. 
THE “PEERLESS” IS TRULY THE MONEY-MAKER. 


MONEY, AND LOTS OF IT, CAN BE MADE BY THE PRINTER WHO BUYS A FIRST-CLASS MACHINE. THE “PEERLESS”? IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE A FIRST-CLASS MACHINE. THEN BUY THE “PEERLESS” AND MAKE MONEY. 





THE “PEERLESS” IS A MONEY-SAVER. 


PARTIES WHO HAVE USED THE ‘“‘PEERLESS"’ PRESSES FOR YEARS, DECLARE THAT THE “PEERLESS’’ WILL EARN 


MORE MONEY FOR THE PRINTER, WITH LESS OUTLAY, THAN ANY OTHER JOB PRESS IN USE. BUY THE “PEERLESS” AND 
SAVE MONEY. 





THE “PEERLESS” IS THE CHEAPEST PRESS TO BUY. 





IT IS THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST JOB PRESS IN THE MARKET. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE IT IS A FIRST-CLASS MACHINE EVERY WAY. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE IT IS A GENUINE MONEY-SAVER. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE IT IS TRULY THE MONEY-MAKER. 





BUY ONLY THE ‘‘PEERLESS”’ JOB PRESS. 





WE BUILD SEVEN SIZES OF THE “ PEERLESS'’ PRESSES; ALSO A LARGE LINE OF POWER AND LEVER CUTTERS. WE 


ALSO BUILD THE CLIPPER AND JEWEL JOB PRESSES TO MEET THE MARKET FOR LOW-PRICED MACHINES AND LOW FIGURES. 





ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS SELL OUR MACHINES. SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS. 
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—===GOOD RESULTS==— THE PARAGON 


Follow the use of the ‘ELM CITY” BRONZING PAD, COUNTER, CARD 


lineage ‘Paper and Card Cutting Machines, 


SELF-FEEDING ELM CITY BRONZING PAD. 
(PATENT SEPT, 16, 1884.) 







The Bronze is received in the top, and delivered 
through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, pass- 
ing through a sieve before reaching the paper. The 
supply regulated by thumb-screw at end of pad, It is 
of convenient size, very light, and positively prevents 
all waste, 

Price, large size, 2%, by binches, - - $2.50 
Price, for light work, 2% inches square, 1.50 








‘ogg 


“No Bgetter Goops IN THE MARKET.’’—We are 
fully aware of the superiority of your goods, and in 
truth there are none better in the market.—MMarder, 
Luse & Co., Type Founders, San Francisco and 
Chicago. 
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ELM CITY COUNTING MACHINE, 


Saves both stock and 
time. Repeats ‘automat- 
ically. Can be attached 
to any kind of machine 
where a direct horizontal 
or vertical movement is 
to be obtained. 

Counting 100,000, $10.00 
™ 10,000, 8.00 











inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch of the 


30 inch Lever and 32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel Machines gauge 


to three-fourths of an inch. 





It is so made thata full 
sheet of cardboard may 
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Tuey Cut ACCURATELY AND HAVE EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 





be cut on it with as little 3 HH 
trouble as any larger ma- 2 |\\ enc aie 
chine. There is no other LA — 
cutter of its size that will Su vs 
do this. BS 

= 

we 


Price, $10.00. 
Erm City Rovier 
Compo., is used and liked 
by Ar printers. 3 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE RELIABLE AND — | EDWARD L. MILLER, Mfr., 


| 328 Vine St. and 327 New St, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Manufactured by G. D. R. Hupparp, New Haven, Conn. 


DONNELL’S LATEST No. 3 


(PATENT MAY 11, 1886) 


Power WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


Calin 
qPATS @ _ 
Wi Mays Price, No. 3, - - - - $350.00 


RIS “Steel Wire, Round, - x .25 


= 
N&O “ “ec “ Flat, * a « +35 






















GUARANTEED. 


Only two adjustments—one for lengthening or shortening the 
staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either saddle or 
flat. No adjustment required in changing flat to round wire. 


THE ONLY SIMPLE WIRE STITCHING MACHINE IN THE MARKET. 


This machine forms, 


















It does not require an expert machinist to keep it in order. 
drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and 
will stitch a pamphlet from one sheet to one-half inch thick through the back or saddle, 
There are no parts to get out of order. No clogging up with 
staples. No limit to the amount ofits work. Any girl or boy can 
operate it from the start. Simple and durable. Weighs 250 lbs. 


E. P. DONNELL M’F’G CO. 


327 and 329 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 and’43 Beekman Street, - - - NEW YORK. 
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BARGAINS IN PRINTING MACHINERY, ETC. 

TE call special attention to the Clause Web Per- 
fecting Press advertised on another page of this 

It is a first-class machine, and is not for 


\ 


journal. 
sale on account of any fault. 
built for a daily paper which lived but nine months, 
since which time the press has not been used. It is 
therefore practically good as new. It will print a 
seven-column sheet, 24 by 36, and has a capacity of 
15,000 per hour. It is offered complete, with stereo- 
typing outfit, for the low sum of $5,000. Parties who 
contemplate changing from cylinder press to web 
perfecting press will do well to correspond, as we are 


The press was specially 


prepared to sell on very favorable terms. 

Ir you require a Double-cylinder Press, we can 
fill your order for either six or seven column quarto 
sizes, of either Hoe’s or Taylor's make. We have a 
number on hand from which to select, and will over- 
haul them thoroughly previous to shipment. If you 
have a single-cylinder press to trade, give us a de- 
scription and state size, and we will make you an 
offer that it will be hard to beat. 

OCCASIONALLY we find parties who are printing 
a six-column quarto sheet and wish to change to a 
seven-column quarto, but do not desire to purchase 
an expensive press. We can 
41x57-in. Hoe Drum Cylinder, with air springs, that 
will print a seven-column quarto paper, which we 
will sell, nicely overhauled, at the low price of $1,200. 
We will take a smaller press in the trade. 


now offer to such a 


WE call special attention to an cight-column 
quarto Hoe Three Revolution Press, 411%4x60 inches. 
This press is for all practical purposes good as new, 
and is offered for $2,500, on favorable terms. Who- 
ever gets this machine will not be disappointed. It 
is A No. 1, and will do first-class work. 


at . 
“ ay a“ 


WE also offer for sale a six-column quarto Three 
Revolution A. B. Taylor Press at the low price of 
$1,400. We have sold two just like this, which are 
giving entire satisfaction. We will overhaul the press 
so as to do work as good as a new machine, and 
anyone getting such a press at the price named gets 
a bargain. Will take another press in trade. 


WE. have just received a 33'%4x50 Campbell Two 
Revolution Press, which we can sell either with or 
without a folder attached. It has front delivery, and 
is a nice machine. Will do good work. With folder 
attached we will sell it for $2,200, or without folder 
for $1,800. Speed 1,600 an hour. 


IF you are looking for a first-class Cylinder Press, 
good as new and at reduced figures, we have got it. 
It is the 33x48-in. Patent Improved Cranston, It has 
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the reversible motion and late improvements 
short, it is a modern machine in every particular, and 
will do as good work as a new one. Price, $1,800. 


ate st 
we a 


In the line of smaller presses we can furnish Cot- 
trell & Babcock, Hoe, Campbell, Taylor, and other 
makes, of various sizes and styles. We have a Hoe 
Drum (2714x33'%) that will be found to be all right 
for almost all classes of work. And we have a 25x36 
Cranston Patent Improved that is a daisy; it has a 
perfect register and will do nice work ; price, $1,200. 
Or we can furnish an 18x24 Potter Drum Cylinder 
for $450. 
work and circular work, or one page of a newspaper. 


It is all right for the ordinary class of job 


Tue Gordon Segment Cylinder Press is one that 
all are not familiar with. The sheets are fed to grip- 
pers, the same as on a regular cylinder, and are then 
printed and delivered on the front of the press, so 
that every sheet can be plainly seen by the pressman. 
It is a treadle press, and does good work; is large 
enough to print one page of a six-column paper and 
does its work well. It is a very useful press for a 
party who wants to combine his newspaper and job 
work on one press. Price, $250. 

WE also have a Nonpareil Job Press, 15x25 inches, 
that will print one page of a six-column paper, and 
It has cylinder distribution, and 
Price $325. 


is in nice shape. 
will do work as well as when it was new. 

In the line of Job Presses we can furnish almost 
anything that may be called for. We are receiving, 
almost daily, second-hand presses of all the leading 
makes and all sizes. These we thoroughly overhaul 
in our shops and ship to purchasers in nice working 
order, at prices that will satisfy. 

WE have just received a Chambers Folding Ma- 
chine that has had but a few months’ use. It will 
fold 16 pages, paste, trim and cover. Size, 47 inches. 
We offer it at $1,200— less than half-price. 
bargain to anyone having use for such a machine. 


lt1s:2 


We also have Chambers Newspaper Hand Folders, 
lorsaith, Stonemetz, and other 


Will be sold low 


and a number of 
kinds, some to attach to presses. 
and in thorough working order. 


Ir you want Hand Presses, Paper Cutters, Card 
Cutters, Stereotype Outfits, Engines and 
and 


Boilers, 
Machinery, etc., second-hand over- 
hauled, write us for prices. We 
receipt of such machinery, and our facilities for 


Binders’ 
are in constant 
putting them in nice working order are unsurpassed. 
Our prices are reasonable, and we guarantee every 
machine sold to be exactly as represented. Address 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., 
139-141 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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ee a | WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
> PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


| Male. ld is forty minutes’ ride on the Central Railroad of New 
ers del _Dep t— nt —foot ¢ of Liberty Stree st, New York. 


_ | Folders, etc., etc. 





—O—— MANUFACTURERS OF ——o- 
oe || Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, 
es || Single-Cylinder, Lithographic and Roll-Feed 
VW, | Perfecting Printing Machines, Paper 
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7 W. “OSTRANDER, Western Agent, =— 








———— 77 and 79 Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





